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Preface 


Four years of my life since 1956 have been spent in Singapore and Malaysia 
and the main research for this book was done in two periods, 1966-72 and 
1981-83. Parts I and II were originally published in 1973 as Riot and 
Revolution in Singapore and Malaysia 1945-1963 — the period of turmoil 
from which both countries emerged with strong and stable democratic 
governments and economies set on a course of growth. 

In 1981, Mrs Choo Campbell of Graham Brash invited me to update that 
book and add a part HI about how things worked out after the years of 
crisis: about the 1964 and 1969 riots, Confrontation and, above all, the 
remarkable political, social and economic development of the two countries, 
which has exceeded anything which they or their greatest friends could have 
hoped when they looked at the prospects in the 1960s. 

Graham Brash invited me to visit both countries again in 1982 to refresh 
my own memory and to see and talk to people in Singapore and Malaysia. I 
had some 40 interviews as such and talked to countless other people, giving 
me a vivid basis of reality on which to interpret the mass of documentary 
evidence I have consulted. (Can there be any country better documented 
than Singapore’). 

In Singapore I had long interviews with President Devan Nair, the Prime 
Minister Mr. Lee Kuan Yew and his two deputies, Dr. Goh Keng Swee and 
Mr. S. Rajaratnam, plus a large number of others in Government service, 
business and industry. I also had tremendous help from the University of 
Singapore, especially from Professor Lau Teik Soon, MP and Professor Chan 
Heng Chee, whose book I have quoted freely in the closing chapters. I was 
particularly lucky in having a point of contact with the younger generation 
through Lim Lee Im, in the airport security police, whom I had known for 
some years. She and her family and friends brought me into the mainstream 
of Singapore life in the 1980s, viewed from the high rise HDB flats in which 


they all lived. They gave me a feel for its vitality and a perspective which 
nothing else could have given me. 

In Malaysia I again began with two friends of long standing, Dr. Goh 
Cheng Teik, Deputy Minister in the Prime Minister's Department and Mr. 
C.C. Too with whom I had worked closely during the Malayan Emergency 
and had kept touch ever since. I also spent many valuable hours at Police 
Headquarters where I had worked in the 1950s and where I was made to 
feel I was a trusted friend. Datuk Harun Bin Idris, (I have used the form 
'Dato' in the book as this was current during the events described), Enchik 
Nordin Sofee and Anwar Ibrahim (now a Minister) were also very generous 
with their time, as were many others in the academic and business world. 

All of these people in both countries were extremely frank with me. 
Except on matters of uncontroversial fact I have not attributed anything they 
told me. I asked for the interviews on that basis because I have always found 
that discussions with people carrying heavy responsibilities are more 
productive if non-attributable. Obviously their views varied widely, so the 
interpretation must be my own, aided by my documentary sources. 

As the two periods 1945-63 and 1964-83 are quite different, with different 
problems, and different sources, the publishers and I decided that it would be 
more convenient for the reader if we kept the bibliographies separate as 
well. 

Parts I and II are history and I have struck a balance as at 1963 in_Chapter 








15. Part III is more controversial. The current success and stability of the two 
societies is not in doubt, but I have faced two questions about the future. Is 
there a risk that Malaysia's racial mixture and its weighted political and 
economic structures could again explode into the kind of violence which, in 
1969, was only just prevented from setting the whole country on fire? And 
has Singapore's success been bought at a price in civil liberties too high for 
its health in the future? 


RICHARD CLUTTERBUCK 
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Chapter 2 
The First Attempt at an Urban 
Revolution — 1945-8 


The Decision to Adopt an Urban Strategy in 1945 


When the MCP took to the jungle on the arrival of the Japanese in 1942 only 
a small minority had stayed underground in Singapore, including the 
Secretary-General, Lai Tek. Their organization in the city had then been 
smashed by the Japanese in August 1942,+ and thereafter it was virtually 
impossible for the Communists to operate in Singapore for the remainder of 
the Japanese occupation.4 

In 1945 the Party set its sights on gaining control of Singapore first, i.e. by 
means of an urban revolution on the Russian model. This may now seem 
surprising but in 1945, though Mao Tse Tung's theories had been put on 
paper, and to some extent practised against the Japanese and the 
Kuomintang, they had not yet been proved to the world. His victory in 
China was still four years ahead. In any case, the Communists seemed to 
have a good chance of a quick victory in Singapore in 1945-7. Everything 
was in their favour at the time of the Japanese surrender. Their prestige was 
at its peak, and that of the British very low after their humiliation by the 
Japanese in 1943. Two Communists sat on the Advisory Committee 
established in 1945 by the British Military Administration. They were the 
only organized vocal opposition, and there were causes enough for 
complaint. The Chinese were an urban people, and urban discontent was 
greater because of the difficulty of getting going again quickly in a basically 
commercial community 


Their hope of gaining control by constitutional means was based on a not 
unreasonable estimate of the British ability and determination to resume 
effective colonial government. During the war they had hoped that the 
Japanese army, weakened and overextended by the Americans and the 
British, would find itself strangled by a popular rising in China enabling the 
MPAJA to lead a similar rising by the Chinese in Malaya. The sudden ending 
of the war found them unready everywhere. They expected, however, that 
the British reoccupation forces would do no more than maintain some kind 
of order under which the MCP could build up its organization, especially in 
the urban areas, and it seemed inconceivable to them that the people would 
not rally to their call for freedom from colonial government, or that the 
British government would be able to resist the flood of national feeling led 
by a recognized political party which would quickly prove itself ready to 
take over. Indeed, there was no other political party which could remotely 
have stepped in and, although their hopes may now seem to have been 
naive, they did not seem so to themselves at the time in the light of the 
chaos which inevitably followed the collapse of the Japanese administration. 

A victory in Singapore would have been followed by others in Kuala 
Lumpur, Ipoh and Penang, with Communist control thereafter spreading to 
the mines, estates and rural areas. 

On the other hand it is arguable that, had the MCP maintained its strong 
guerrilla army in the jungle, supported as it was by a large majority of the 
rural Chinese on the jungle fringe, the British could never have re- 
established control over the rubber estates and tin mines and, with no 
prospects of profits from these industries, would soon have abandoned both 
Singapore and the Federation. Perhaps either strategy could have succeeded 
if the sudden Japanese collapse had not given them so little time to think it 
over. 

The urban revolutionary effort in Singapore was doomed to fail in 1948. It 
was to be resumed with some intensity during the critical years in which 
Singapore was progressing through the interim phase of self-government 
under British sovereignty to full independence (1955-63), but by that time 


the party was illegal, while the government and its police force had gained 
greater experience and stronger powers with which to deal with it. 

In 1945, however, the MCP was legal, and the time seemed ripe for action 
in the cities. It therefore sent most of its best men to Singapore and the other 
big towns to work for the seizure of power. This was an ‘Open Front' period, 
ie. they worked through a number of legal organizations, especially the 
trade unions which had been revived under the pre-war General Labour 
Union (GLU) of which the Communists rapidly gained control. Other legal 
Front Organizations under MCP control included the New Democratic Youth 
League (NDYL), the Singapore Women's Association (SWA), the MPAJA Old 
Comrades Association (MPAJAOCA) and the Malayan Democratic Union 
(MDU).2 All of these were gradually taken under a dual system of open and 
secret direction as will be described in the next chapter. At the same time, 
the MCP emerged as a legal political party, with a Party platform for 
running the country. The Central Committee itself, led by Lai Tek and 
including Chin Peng, remained underground, but two senior Party members, 
both already well known to the British, established themselves in the Party's 
headquarters offices in Kuala Lumpur - Liew Yit Fan at the head of the 
Political Committee and Lau Yew of the Military Committee. They made 
speeches and attended public functions alongside British and other Malayan 
dignitaries as leaders of a normal political party. 


The Difficulties of the MCP as an Open Political 
Party 


The MCP was not alone in operating as a legal political party at this time. In 
1945 there were many others, for Britain, America and Soviet Russia had 
emerged as Allies, and Communist Parties did (and still do) operate freely in 
the democratic process. 

In Eastern Europe, under Soviet occupation, ‘Coalition’ governments were 
formed, but their other member parties were given short shrift by their 


Communist factions. Czechoslovakia, however, was not occupied by the 
Soviet Army, and the Coalition lasted until 1948, when the world was given 
a classic example of the ability of an open and legal Communist political 
party to seize power through ‘constitutional’ means, even though in a 
minority. With 38 per cent of the popular vote in the 1946 elections the 
Communists secured a number of key ministries in the Coalition cabinet, 
including those of the Interior, Defence, Labour, Education and Information. 
Before long they also had the Premiership, though they held only nine of the 
twenty-six cabinet posts.° By clever and ruthless exploitation of the power of 
the ministries they held, particularly the control of the police, they 
manoeuvred twelve anti-Communist ministers into resigning on the tacit 
understanding that President Benes would ask them to resume their 
ministries. The Party then intimidated the President into replacing them 
instead with twelve pro-Communists, thereby giving the Communists 
control of the Cabinet. With any other Party, such control might have been 
temporary, but the Communists at once disarmed the Constitutional 
machinery for political change, and have held power ever since. An attempt 
to liberalize the Party from within was ruthlessly suppressed by a Soviet 
Army invasion in 1968. 

The intimidation of President Benes and of the general public into 
acquiescence was greatly helped by the Front organizations, especially the 
Labour organization, and by the Information Services, which created a 
terrifying prospect of chaos and violence. These organizations were, 
however, already operating quite openly under Communist control, since 
there was no need for them to use false colours. 

This demonstration of the final stages of a Russian-pattern urban takeover 
gave encouragement to other Communist parties, but it was probably more 
significant in the long run in alerting anti-Communists to this particular 
Communist technique. 

There are many advantages for a Communist Party in having legal status 
and operating within the nation's constitutional system. Its more respectable 
image helps it to attract broadly-based support, and should result in less 
shock and reaction if and when it gains power. Meanwhile, the Party has a 


better platform for propaganda. But there are disadvantages. Although the 
members of the open political Party are in theory quite separate from the 
secret Party structure, some contact, even though indirect (ie. through 
couriers and cut-off men) is inevitable. This gives the police Special Branch 
more chances of detection and penetration. That also applies if, as happened 
later in Singapore, the open political Party operates under a transparently 
false name (see Chapters 5 to 8). And if the Party (whether under its own or 
some other name) is declared illegal, it is difficult for men who have become 
well known publicly as politicians to disappear underground. The Party's 
dilemma is to pick men good enough to attract public support and to govern 
if power is gained by ‘constitutional’ means but whom it can also afford to 
lose. Even in states where the Communists have gained full power the 
tradition persists that ministers and officials of the government remain 
subservient to the parallel hierarchy of the Communist Party structure. 

Liew Yit Fan and Lau Yew were both, in fact, men of considerable ability, 
and their ‘expandability’ was presumably founded on the fact that both had 
already become well known to the British. Lau Yew was one of the Party's 
foremost strategists and military organizers, and had led the MPAJA 
contingent in the Victory Parade in London. Liew Yit Fan was a Eurasian 
who looked more European than Chinese, had great charm, and could easily 
be envisaged emerging as a constitutional prime minister. In the event, Liew 
Yit Fan was arrested on 9 June 1948, just before the State of Emergency was 
declared, and later deported to China. Lau Yew went underground and was 
the first major Communist casualty of the Emergency, being killed on 16 
July 1948 in a raid by the police (acting on a tipoff) on a hut in the country in 
which he had set up his military headquarters. 

During their three years as open political leaders they had had few of the 
opportunities enjoyed by the Party in Czechoslovakia. The reimposition of 
British Colonial Government meant that there were no ministries within 
their grasp. Also, their Front organizations were not difficult to recognize as 
Communist,2 and it was possible for the Government to frustrate their 
activities by legislation before they could get the situation out of control. 


The British Military Administration 


During the Japanese occupation the British had not maintained a 
Government-in-exile for Malaya as they did for Burma. Late in 1943, 
however, they did form a Malayan Planning Unit, which included Sir Edward 
Gent, a Colonial Office civil servant who was to become Malaya's first post- 
war High Commissioner. It was decided that in place of the pre-war mixture 
of Federated and Unfederated Malay States, a Malayan Union should be 
formed, in which the immigrant races (mainly Chinese and Indian) would be 
granted similar citizenship rights to those enjoyed by the Malays, provided 
that they were born or ordinarily resident in Malaya. 

The majority of the Unit also recommended that Singapore should be 
included in the Union but the Government decided that it should remain 
separate.7? 

The Malayan Union was to have a short, unhappy life from 1946 until 
1948. This coincided with the attempted urban revolution which is described 
hereafter in this chapter, but had little effect on the attitude of the 
predominantly Chinese population in this attempt except in providing one 
more issue of dissatisfaction which the MCP could exploit.“ It did, however, 
have a disturbing effect on the Malay population, and on Malay government 
officials, soldiers and policemen, which greatly strained their loyalty to the 
British, whom they had trusted to defend their rights against the alien 
Chinese and Indians whom they (the British) had brought into their country. 

For the first six months of reoccupation, the Malayan Union was still only 
a paper plan in London, and the Malay States and Singapore were all under 
a British Military Administration (BMA) responsible to the Commander- 
in-Chief South East Asia Command, Admiral Lord Mountbatten. 

The first urban trial of strength was not long in coming, and started not in 
Singapore but in Kuala Lumpur. On 29 October 1945 the General Secretary 
of the Selangor MPAJU - Soong Kwong - was arrested on a charge of 
extortion. He was accused of having threatened a Chinese victim and his 
family with death unless they wrote a promissory note for $300,000 as 


compensation for alleged collaboration with the Japanese. A British judge 
presided over the court, with two Malayan assessors. There was a split 
verdict, the judge finding for conviction and the two assessors for acquittal. 
A second trial had the same result, and it was deemed that the assessors 
were intimidated. On 3 January 1946, at a third trial (this time all-British) the 
accused was found guilty and sentenced to four years' imprisonment. 

There were immediate petitions for his release, and a threat of a general 
strike. Meanwhile the sentence was reviewed, and it was decided to release 
the prisoner, but to withhold the announcement of the decision lest it be 
interpreted as bowing to threats. 

On 29 January the strike began. Over 150,000 took part in Singapore 
alone, but the great majority did so unwillingly, under intimidation from a 
well organized cadre of 3,500.14 

The strike was called off on 30 January, probably because of the fear of 
banishment of the leaders, but it had given an awesome warning of the 
strength and organizing capability of the MCP“ 

On 3 February, the review of Soong Kwong's sentence was published?® 
and he was released on sureties. 

The General Labour Union (GLU) thereupon applied for a public holiday 
on 15 February 1946, avowedly to commemorate the day the MCP had 
‘taken over' in 1942 as an underground movement,“ but it was obvious that 
the real intention was to rejoice over the anniversary of the British defeat on 
15 February 1942. The Military Government declined to grant a public 
holiday, commenting that it would be better to hold such a celebration in 
August, the date of the Japanese defeat.2 

On 13 February the Government published a warning against applying 
pressure with a view to using the strike weapon to interfere with the course 
of law, to endanger the peaceful living of the population by ‘extortion, 
intimidation or other illegal means’, adding that persons so doing would be 
‘arrested and prosecuted and, if aliens, may in addition be repatriated . . '2 

This was a clear threat that the government intended to use its power of 
deportation to China, which was greatly feared, since any Chinese deported 


for Communist activities could expect little mercy from the Kuomintang. 

On the morning of 14 February, all Chinese-language newspapers called 
upon the public to demonstrate. The crowds, armed with sticks, bottles and 
crowbars, became violent. The police opened fire, killing two and wounding 
a number of others, including one of the leaders. On the night of 14/15 
February there were a number of arrests, and nine were named for 
deportation.22 

Lord Mountbatten, however, refused to approve the deportation orders on 
the grounds that the accused had had only thirty-six hours to heed the 
warning, and that there had been no judicial proceedings against them. 

The case was deferred until the civil government took over one month 
later. The nine accused, plus one more, were then deported without legal 
proceedings and without fuss. It was ruled that the expulsion order was valid 
provided that it was in the public interest, and could be based on evidence of 
past behaviour (i.e. before the warning).24 Though somewhat harsh, this was 
a realistic decision in the circumstances since judicial proceedings would 
clearly have been impracticable on account of intimidation of witnesses. 


‘Peaceful Agitation’ 


This was the kind of problem which was to plague Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya for many years to come, and to some extent does so to 
this day. How far was it possible to maintain a liberal legal system, with the 
traditional safeguards of English law for the rights of the individual, in the 
face of an organized and widespread conspiracy to interfere with the 
processes of the law?“4 Alan Blades commented in 1969 as follows: 


"There was, however, nothing unusual in banishment without judicial proceedings. This had been 
the practice for many years before the war in dealing with all kinds of Secret Society pressure 
tactics, including especially the MCP, which defeated the process of justice through intimidation 
of witnesses ... It is salutary to note that detention without trial in open court has been continued 


...and is still in force in 1969! 


A similar problem developed over the trade unions. The newly elected 
British Labour Government was reluctant to inhibit the revival of the unions, 
but they were clearly being used by the MCP for purposes much wider than 
those of labour negotiations. The Party was fully prepared for the task of 
organizing and controlling them. Industry, both urban and agricultural, was 
disorganized and unemployment was high. Labour tended to move freely, 
seeking work wherever a new rubber estate or tin mine was restored to 
operation. By re-establishing the General Labour Union (GLU) the Party was 
able to offer valuable introductions to itinerant workers. The GLU also 
incorporated many guilds and labour-contracting gangs, and attracted 
numerous individual workers, such as trishaw riders, barbers and cabaret 
girls. 

The Party was well placed and well prepared to assume the leadership of 
the whole Chinese community which, in Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya added together, was the biggest single racial community, having 45 
per cent of the total compared with 43 per cent Malays. (The Malays had 
the majority in the Federation and the Chinese in Singapore.) 

In addition to its labour and other activities, the Party sponsored 
numerous schools. Though most of these were only small elementary 
schools, they offered Chinese children an opportunity for education to which 
until the pre-war educational system had been re-established, there was 
often no alternative. These schools improved the party image, provided a 
splendid opportunity to influence the young Chinese, and gave employment 
for Party members.”° 

This last is a point often overlooked by Europeans, Like most Asian 
Communist Parties, the MCP had always expected many of its members to 
be full-time Party workers, and in the post-war period there were 
particularly good opportunities for this, not only in the legal party 
organization, but in unions, front groups and schools; also in running 
Communist-sponsored business enterprises such as book-stores, coffee shops 
and small general stores. The Party membership in the Federation and 
Singapore was nearly 3,000 (as high as it was ever to be throughout the 
Emergency - remembering that no more than a minority of guerrillas or 


supporters ever became Party members), and their activities enabled the 
Party to meet its budgetary needs. By controlling the income of most of its 
members, the Party was also able to maintain discipline. Indeed, it 
discouraged its members from finding outside employment. 

It soon became clear that the activities of the GLU were too wide to be 
adjusted to the registration requirements of the Trade Union Ordinances, 
particularly as the governments of Singapore and the Federation of Malaya 
were separate. The Party desired at this time that its open activities should 
have legal status, so the GLU split into two Federations — the Singapore 
Federation of Trade Unions (SFTU) and the Pan-Malayan Federation of 
Trade Unions (PMFTU) both of which were duly registered with their 
respective governments.24 They made little secret of their Communist 
affiliation. Indeed, in Singapore, the SFTU played a more prominent part in 
running Communist affairs than the Open Party organization. 

Their preoccupation with legality, and the desire to attain power by 
constitutional means (or by nothing more violent than ‘peaceful agitation’) 
was a dominating factor in the activities of the MCP during 1946. This is by 
no means inconsistent with the fact that the Secretary-General, Lai Tek, 
almost certainly was (or had been) a British agent. This fact would only have 
been known to a very small number of Police Special Branch officers and 
senior government officials, and it would have been normal intelligence 
practice for them to allow him full rein to organize as much ‘peaceful 
agitation’ as was necessary to maintain the credibility of his position as 
Secretary-General. Indeed, in the post-war period, some may have been 
content that he, as a ‘moderate’, should lead the MCP into respectable 
participation in the political life and even the government of the country, 
rather than have the Party led by a firebrand into its more normal 
revolutionary opposition. 

Fong Feng, one of Mao Tse Tung's Central Committee, may well have 
been influenced by hopes of British gullibility when, at a meeting in Hong 
Kong in 1946, he advised Lai Tek not to embark on armed insurrection, but 
to organize a United Front and work for self-government by constitutional 


means.22 


A Change of Leader 


Nevertheless, Lai Tek did not last for much longer. Within the MCP there 
was growing dissatisfaction with progress. Although the Party was confident 
in early 1947 that it had achieved control of labour, this power did not seem 
to be used to much effect. In the face of economic recovery and social 
progress in Malaya, the MCP appeared to be losing its position of leading the 
people towards a better life. Moreover, the rank and file were complaining 
that too much of the Party's income was going into providing Western-style 
homes, cars and other bourgeois comforts for its open leaders.*4 

Lai Tek's treacherous dealings with the Japanese, moreover, were now 
proven beyond doubt in the eyes of the Central Committee. Once his 
Japanese protection had been removed, and communication between the 
city and the rural areas had become free, he was bound to be found out. His 
remaining unexposed for so long is a testimony to his cleverness, and to the 
legendary reputation he had built up in 1943-5 amongst the guerrillas - most 
of whom had never seen him. The problem facing the Central Committee in 
1947 was how to expose and dispose of him without doing irreparable 
damage to party morale. The Party document which finally set out his 
misdeeds had to be most clearly and convincingly stated as its authors 
obviously feared that it might be impossible to believe.*4 

It was hoped initially, however, not to raise the dangerous issue of his 
treachery at all, but to oust him on grounds of inefficiency. At a meeting of 
the Central Committee in February 1947, his leadership was openly attacked. 
The meeting broke into uproar, and was adjourned until 6 March. Lai Tek 
never reappeared and was found later to have decamped with the bulk of 
the Party's funds.23 

Chin Peng was unanimously elected as the new Secretary General, and 
wasted no time in responding to the desire of the Party for more militant 
action. 1947 has been described as “The Year of Strikes’. There were no less 
than 300 major strikes involving the loss of 696,036 working days.*4 


These strikes continued, with growing use of violence, through into 1948, 
under the open and militant leadership of the PMFTU and SFTU. Of the 289 
unions in Malaya only 86 were fully independent. Another 86 were of 
doubtful allegiance and the other 117 were federated in the PMFTU.2 

Similar domination had been achieved in Singapore by undisguised 
violence and intimidation. For example, the Singapore Harbour Board 
Employees Union (SHBEU), an unfederated union, had in May 1946 
successfully negotiated a 20 per cent wage increase for its men. This kind of 
success by an unfederated union was not acceptable to the MCP and feelings 
ran particularly high because the Kuomintang was behind the SHBEU.*° The 
president of the SHBEU was repeatedly beaten up until in September 1946 
he was driven out of Singapore. On 25 October harbour workers were kept 
out by pickets while the SHBEU offices were destroyed. An unregistered 
Communist-run body calling itself the Singapore Harbour Labourers Union 
(SHLU) announced that it had taken over from the SHBEU, which in fact 
remained out of action until late in 1947. In January 1948, the SHBEU 
reappeared and, with another unfederated union, opposed a strike called by 
the SHLU, and initially succeeded in persuading 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
labour force to continue work for the first night shift. Next day, however, 
they too were intimidated into stopping work.22 

The SHLU was again prominent when the SFTU called a general strike on 
23-4 April 1948. A police raid on their premises uncovered documents 
concerning a ‘Singapore Workers Protection Corps’, which gave clear 
evidence of the use of threats to intimidate people who did not support their 
activities. Four men were arrested, and at their trial one of these was 
reprimanded by the judge for giving the clenched fist salute to his supporters 
in court.*8 

Immediately after the General Strike, in which they claimed that 52,000 
had participated, the SFTU planned a May Day rally of 100,000, to be 
followed by a march in procession five miles long.22 The SFTU demanded 
that they, and not the police, should be responsible for controlling this 
procession. Had the government agreed to this, it would have been 
interpreted as a sign of weakness.*® The police, however, while agreeing to 


the rally, forbade the procession on grounds of interference with traffic. The 
SFTU announced that they would defy the ban on the procession, and the 
government thereupon banned the rally as well, making it clear that this ban 
would be enforced by the police, if necessary supported by troops.*+ Next 
day, the SFTU decided to call off the entire demonstration. 

There was no doubt that the majority of the people of Singapore were 
relieved that the Government's firmness had averted a_ violent 
demonstration. There was little sign of public resentment at the threatened 
use of troops, since the Communists had, as on every previous occasion in 
which there had been use or threat of use of troops, provided ample reason 
for expecting a breach of the peace, and the people were getting tired of it? 

The people were also getting tired of the constant interruption of their 
livelihood by strikes, and with the intimidation of those who failed to 
support these strikes. They had few financial reserves, and cared more about 
earning a reasonable living than they did about the wider social and political 
issues.** The unions, too, were themselves becoming exasperated with the 
dictatorial attitude of the two Communist Federations,42 who had demanded 
that 20 per cent of the union contributions be paid into their funds.*° 


The Government Reacts 


In June 1948 the Government felt confident enough of these sentiments to 
introduce some fairly drastic legislation to curb the Communist penetration 
and manipulation of the trade unions. First, no one was permitted to hold 
office in a trade union, except as Secretary, unless he had had at least three 
years’ experience in the industry or trade concerned. Secondly, anyone 
convicted of extortion, intimidation and similar crimes was prohibited from 
holding office. Thirdly, no federation of trade unions could be registered 
except on an industry or occupation basis.*4 These measures, which were 
introduced only a few days before the declaration of the State of Emergency, 
proved effective and were accepted with equanimity by the bulk of the 


working population. Within two weeks, the officers of the two de-registered 
Federations had taken to the jungle,*® to join the MPAJA, now renamed the 
Malayan Peoples Anti-British Army (MPABA), which had already launched 
a growing wave of violence in the rural areas of the Federation (see Chapter 
9). 

Peaceful agitation had failed. At a meeting of the Asia Youth Conference 
in Calcutta in February 1948, delegates from all Asian Communist Parties, 
including the MCP, had meanwhile been urged to seize power ‘by any 
means’? It is notable that within a few months, armed rebellions had 
broken out in Burma, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines. 
While there were other powerful reasons for their doing so, the Calcutta 
conference no doubt played some part in prompting the MCP to remobilize 
the guerrilla army and to go over to the phase of the 'armed struggle’ in 
Malaya? 

The effect of this mobilization was to switch the revolution firmly from 
the urban to the rural strategy. This rural campaign will be discussed in later 
chapters. The effect of the decision on Singapore was to reverse the change 
of 1945, and the strength of the Singapore Communist Town Committee, 
District and Branch organization, which had been raised from fifty to three 
to four hundred in 1945-6, now fell again to about a hundred. 

This chapter has broadly described the sequence of events during the 
Communist attempt at an urban revolution in the period 1945-8. The next 
chapter describes the Communist Party's internal structure in Singapore, and 
the technique for activating the public which it used during this same period. 


Chapter 3 
The Communist Party Structure in 
singapore — 1946-50 


The Open and Secret Organizations of the Party 


The Singapore Town Committee of the MCP was responsible directly to the 
Central Committee of the Party, and ranked equally with any of the dozen 
or so State and Regional Committees in the Federation. 

The Party structure under the Town Committee was in line with the main 
Front Organizations: the trade unions, the Women's Organizations, the 
Democratic Youth League and the ex-MPAJA Old Comrades Association. 
These provided a machinery for organizing and activating working men, 
women and students — a comprehensive cover. All were open and legal, and 
not difficult to recognize as Communist — indeed, people joining them had 
little doubt about the source of their direction*+ The SFTU and PMFTU and 
the unions they controlled again left no one in any doubt, by their militancy 
and their methods, that they were Communist organizations, but even they 
made perfunctory denials of this for the public record, presumably to avoid 
handing the government a ready-made reason which would be accepted by 
the public for banning them if the Party itself were banned. 

Paradoxically, the secret elements of the Party were far stronger in 1947 
when the Party was legal and its Front organizations militantly Communist 
in everything but name, than they were later when the Party was illegal. 
This is in fact more sensible than it looks at first sight. Like the leaders of the 
open political Party (see Chapter 2), the semi-secret members were also 





vulnerable. For example, the legal Committees of the federated trade unions, 


and of the other Front organizations, were heavily penetrated by Party 
members who held many of the key posts on the Committees often 
including that of Secretary. These Party Groups, as they were known, were 
supposed to conceal their Party membership. Apart from study, they did no 
underground work and attended no Party meetings, but simply received 
instructions to influence the decisions of the legal Committees in which they 
worked to suit the Party's plans. Nevertheless these decisions were often so 
militant that the Party Groups were not difficult to detect.4 

Within the rank and file of the unions and other Front organizations, 
therefore, there was an entirely separate structure of Party workers 
operating in cells which held regular clandestine meetings but whose 
members held no overt office in the unions or associations concerned. They 
concealed their Communist affiliation and their links with each other, and 
their work was wholly secret. The lower their position in the hierarchy the 
more directly they worked on the masses, and therefore the greater was 
their risk of compromise. To reduce this risk, however, the members of the 
Party Group on the legal Union Committee themselves did not know the 
identity of the underground workers within their own unions. 

The control of these two structures is shown in Figure 3, which also traces 
as an example the chain of command from Town Committee to one 
particular trade union, the Trishaw Riders Union. 

The total number of Party members in Singapore reached a peak of 300 to 
400 in 1947. Six of these were members of the Town Committee, each of 
whom was personally responsible for (and the sole contact with) one or 
more of the Guidance Committees, whose meetings he would attend. 

In turn, each member of a Guidance Committee would be responsible for 
one of the unions etc. in his group, e.g. one of the three members of the 
Transport Workers Guidance Committee was responsible for the Bus 
Workers Union, another for Taxis and miscellaneous workers and the third 
for the Trishaw Riders Union. 

The responsibility of this member was exercised through the two separate 
arms which he controlled — the Party Group which dominated the legal and 
open trade union committee and the underground Party workers within that 


union. In the case of the Party Groups, because of the open nature of their 
work, these contacts would normally be through a courier or cut-off man to 
protect the Guidance Committee Member. 

The underground Party workers were organized (Fig. 4) in Party cells, 
normally only one within each trade union. Each cell member would control 
the work of one or more 'Anti-British League’ (ABL) cells, perhaps one in 
each branch of the union, each of which would in turn recruit and control a 
number of 'sympathizer' cells or committees. These three grades of cell can 
be compared with ‘University’ (Party), 'High School’ (ABL) and ‘Primary 
School' (Sympathizers). Lee Kuan Yew wrote that 'the ABL relation to the 
MCP is like that of the volunteer force to the regular professional army'4 
The sympathizer cells were the most expendable, and would handle 
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Figure 3 SINGAPORE COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANIZATION — 1947 The three main elements of the 


Party organization at working level are shown at (A), (B) and (C). 


(A) The Open political leaders (when the Party was legal) 


(B) The semi-secret Party Groups — holding public offices which they could manipulate to suit the 


Party, but concealing their Party membership. 


(C) The secret Party cell members. Their existence was known, but the identity of individual members 


was not known to (A) or (C). 


as much as possible of the contact with the masses. Their tasks were 
threefold: first, to detect and report grievances amongst the workers which 
had potential for exploitation; secondly to activate the workers to demand 
redress for their grievances; and thirdly to recruit others into the cell system 
who had leadership potential. Thus the cell system grew downwards, whilst 
its more successful members graduated upwards through the ABL cells to 
probationary, and finally to full Party membership. The top Party cells 
organizing the underground workers reported directly to the responsible 
member of their 
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Figure 4 MCP CELL ORGANIZATION IN SINGAPORE — 1947-50 1. BCS and BCMs each attend and 


supervise meetings of one of their subordinate cells. Size of cells normally 3, but not rigid. 
2. Similarly each Party cell member and each ABL cell member supervises one subordinate cell. 


3. In theory, the maximum number of people any member knew was about 6 — one supervisor from 


above, two fellow cell members and three in the cell he supervised. 


4. In practice, there were large gaps in this structure, of which both those above and below were often 


unaware. 


Guidance Committee, who would, when appropriate, warn the Party Group 
on the legal union committee to be ready to receive and back the demands 
activated by the cells as coming from the ‘grass roots’? Meanwhile, the 
Guidance Committee would keep the Town Committee informed, so that 
they could judge the potential of the grievances and the temper of the 
workers in particular industries, and decide how and when to provoke and 
co-ordinate strikes and demonstrations. 

This system was particularly effective in the control of transport and the 
Town Committee was able in 1946 and 1947 to bring the whole transport 
system of Singapore to a halt at its command. The total number of full Party 
members involved in the entire transport field was probably less than 
twenty-five. In the case of the Trishaw Riders Union the number was seven: 
the responsible member of the Guidance Committee, three members of the 
Trishaw Union cell of the MCP controlling the underground workers (ABL 
and sympathizers), and the Party Group of three, comprising the Secretary 
and two other members of the legal Committee of the Trishaw Riders Union 
(Fig. 3). Given fourteen days' notice by the Guidance Committee, this team 
was able to bring grievances to a head and bring all the 1,000 Trishaw Riders 
out on a ‘bona fide' strike on a prearranged date, together with the bus, taxi 
and other transport drivers. 

The underground Party workers regarded themselves as more important 
and more trusted members of the Party than the Party Groups. In the words 
of one ex-underground Party worker: ‘It was like a pot; the British could 


arrest union leaders, but they would just be grabbing hold of the lid, and you 
can't move a pot by holding its lid. We held the pot and all that was in it/® 
There is no doubt an element of Party snobbery here. In the Communist 
revolutionary tradition secrecy is a status symbol. Nevertheless, the more 
open elements, the open leadership at the top and the sympathizer cells at 
the bottom, were the ones which activated the masses and led the strikes, 
demonstrations and riots which were the main weapons whereby the Party 
tried to coerce the government into making concessions. As will be seen 
later, when the Party made its second major attempt at an urban revolution 
in Singapore in 1954-6 it concentrated almost all its efforts into Party Groups 
running the Front organizations and spared little effort for an elite Party cell 
structure barred by its secrecy from any positive leadership of the people. 
Ideally, the Party has both, but the more open elements should not be too 
contemptuously dismissed as mere ‘front men’. It is equally, wrong, however, 
to underestimate the tremendous strength and resilience provided by the 
secret organization, which enables it to survive drastic government action 
against the open organization, and to go on building up the strength of the 
Party from below through its clandestine sympathizer cells. 


Recruitment and Advancement 


Recruitment to sympathizer cells was done mainly by encouraging the 
livelier spirits to join the team of active leaders of generally popular causes; 
for example, amongst students, the safeguarding of Chinese education and, 
later, opposition to conscription; for workers, the seeking of better wages 
and conditions; for rural smallholders, opposition to eviction or, when this 
failed, obtaining fair compensation; for women, the campaign for equal 
treatment and pay; and for all, the crusade against colonialism and 
oppression (Fig. 4). 

Sympathizer cells met for indoctrination and study, also to plan and report 
on Party work. Their work included the more recognizable and vulnerable 


activities, such as slogan-painting and (later) the destruction of identity cards 
and the distribution of propaganda. It also included supply work (when 
necessary) and the acquisition of information about the Security Forces and 
"Traitors'. Cell members who were doing full-time paid work for the Party in 
fact generally lived on the subscriptions collected by their subordinates from 
Party members and sympathizers. (This is also a quite normal method of 
taxation and payment of government officials in many parts of Asia.) 
Children and teenagers were also brought in, to carry local messages and 
acquire information. 

The feeling of being members of a secret brotherhood is exciting for 
anyone young, and particularly for the Chinese, who have always felt the 
need to join some kind of secret society. To many of them the MCP was a 
more attractive alternative than the traditional and now largely criminal 
Chinese Secret Societies.4 It would be wrong to picture them as taking part 
in some dark and destructive conspiracy at least in their own eyes. There 
were plenty of things that needed putting right in post-war Singapore and 
Malaya, and there was much genuine idealism in their attitude. To join a club 
or society or union was often to fulfil a desire to join an active group of 
kindred spirits who knew where they were going. To join a sympathizer cell 
was to join the élite of this group. 

Lee Kuan Yew,® though writing of a later period (1953-6), frankly admits 
their idealism and their strength. 


'The strength of the MCP lies in the propagation of Communist theories and ideals to recruit 
able and idealistic young men and women to join them in their cause... 

"The Communists, though they had only a few hundred active cadres, could muster and rally 
thousands of people in the unions, cultural organizations and student societies. . . 

'By working and manifestly appearing to work selflessly and ceaselessly, they won the 
confidence and regard of the people in the organizations .. 2 

'The strength of the Communist Party lies not in their mass as such but in the band of trained 
and disciplined cadres who lead the masses into Communist causes, often without the masses 
knowing they are Communist. . . 

'The Communists always do this. Exploit a real or imaginary grievance through cadres and 
sympathizers not generally known to be connected with them! 


There was also a strong element of reaction against the older generation 
of Chinese. Many young people despised their parents because they were 
illiterate, or because their ideas seemed outmoded and subservient. Even 
children from middle-class homes found the lively political discussions 
amongst their friends in the front organizations a great deal more 
stimulating than conversations at home. Marxism seemed a dynamic and 
positive philosophy. They gradually became aware that most of the leading 
spirits, the people they most admired, were Marxists. To find themselves 
invited to take part in clandestine cell meetings with one of these people was 
exciting and rewarding.*° 

Graduation to a higher cell (of the Anti-British League) was the next 
stage. This involved more secret indoctrination and training, and after one or 
two years a promising candidate would be invited to become a probationary 
member of the Party. After a further six to twelve months, he might be 
initiated as a full Party member. 

This was a typical pattern of recruitment and graduation, but it would be 
wrong to visualize it as the standard or sole procedure for getting people 
involved in Party affairs. The Party Group, for example, also attracted 
promising members of the ordinary committees of trade unions and other 
organizations into supporting them at committee meetings. These people 
became well aware that the ‘activists' on the committee were Communists, 
but neither of them would mention this until the Communist felt sure 
enough of his man to tell him of his affiliation and invite him to join a secret 
study group. 

Douglas Hyde has described an interesting parallel from his own 
experience as a Communist in subverting members of a local branch of the 
British Labour Party in the 1930s, On arrival in the area he joined the branch, 
attended meetings, spoke and attracted friends. After a time he was elected 
to the Executive Committee. Amongst his friends he selected those whom 
he considered worth converting to Communism and worked to get them 
elected to the Committee. Meanwhile, he converted them to Communism 
secretly, one by one, unknown to the others. At the meetings of the 
Committee these converts formed a 'Ginger Group’. One day, when he 


judged the time ripe, he assembled the Ginger Group and announced, to 
their surprise, that all present were members of the Communist Party. 
Thereafter they acted as a secret Party Group, retaining their executive 
positions on the Committee. 

He also described how similar secret Party factions operated within trade 
union committees, planning strategy and tactics for meetings, getting 
members onto committees, and organizing majorities for snap votes on key 
issues. These factions would meet as much as nine months before the annual 
conference to select resolutions to be fostered and plan how to get them 


through.“ 


The Student Organization 


Subversion in the schools had certain differences from that in labour and 
other front organizations, chiefly because the population was constantly 
moving: a boy scarcely had time to graduate through the sympathizer and 
ABL cells before he was in his last year. For this same reason, it was also 
more difficult for Special Branch to keep track of the cell members so that 
the student organization in the event proved the most resilient of all in 
surviving disruption by the government. The student organization was not 
really laid bare until 1956, after a major showdown, and its description will 
therefore be deferred until that period is discussed, in Chapters 4, 5 and 6. It 





was to play a vital part in the survival of an element of the Party structure in 
Singapore through the very difficult years following the outbreak of the 
Emergency and the proscription of the MCP in 1948, and really came into its 
own in 1954, when it provided both the leadership and the organization for 
the second attempt at activating an urban revolution in Singapore. 

There was a small but very important element of the student organization 
amongst the English-speaking students at the University of Malaya (which 
was in Singapore). This had originated from the Malayan Democratic Union 
which had been formed in 1945, and it attracted a number of very able 


young lawyers, teachers, etc. (known to the Special Branch as the 'English- 
Speaking Intelligentsia' (ESI)) who would undoubtedly have provided a 
most effective team of open-front political leaders, able to argue with the 
best and to present their case to the world press. Though the ESI was 
successfully unearthed and broken up by the Special Branch in 1951, many of 
its members reappeared as Open Front leaders in 1954, including James 
Puthucheary, S. Woodhull and Devan Nair.2 


1948 — A Drastic Reorganization 


In June 1948, the combined effect of the Government's trade union 





legislation (see Chapter 2), the MCP's decision to mobilize in the jungle, and 
the imposition of Emergency Regulations left the Singapore Town 
Committee with only forty to fifty members, and forced it to undertake a 
drastic reorganization. Its main structure in the trade unions was replaced by 
a district organization. There were four District Committees, one District 
covering the Western part of the island, and particularly the Bukit Timah 
factory area, the second covering the naval base and the villages and 
factories in the north part of the island, and the other two covering the city 
itself, divided by the Singapore river into North and South. In addition, there 
were Women's and Students’ Committees. The Town Committee was 
reduced to five and later to three members, each of whom, including the 
Secretary, supervised the work of one or more of the District or other 
Committees (Fig. 5). 


MCP Central Committee (Pahang) 
South Malaya Bureau (Johore) 
(Aug 1948 — 5 members) 


Town Committee (Nov 1948 — 3 members) 
(Dec 1950 — destroyed) 


Four District Committees Propaganda Students Working* United 


Bukit Timah Committee Working Committees Front 
Naval Base Committee Committee 
City North of River Party 

City South of River News 


English- School Factory 
Speaking Branches Branches 


Each 2 or 3 Area Branches Tinie 
(University) 
Each 2 or 3 Party Cells, —_ “a Cells 
and/or ABL and 
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Figure 5 MCP ORGANIZATION IN SINGAPORE — AUGUST 1948-50 Total Party Strength in Singapore 
— August 1948 - 40 to 50. 


November 1948 — About 100. 


* The Working Committees had a rather sporadic existence and factory branches often operated under 


the district organization. 


A Tightening of Security in the MCP in Singapore 


In July 1948 the Party was declared illegal, and the police had the power to 
detain without trial. Most of the known Communists had taken to the jungle, 
and many others had been arrested. A Front organization leader could no 
longer enjoy the luxury of letting it be generally known that he was pro- 
Communist with no more than a 
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Figure 6 MCP Communication System from the Jungle to Singapore, 1948-50 





perfunctory public denial. He now had to conceal it — or go into hiding. A 
marked increase in security was necessary. 

The Singapore Communist Party was, of course, part of the MCP and had 
its links with the Central Committee in Malaya. These links were through 
the South Malaya Bureau (SMB) to which the Singapore Town Committee 
was subordinate. The SMB was located in the jungle near Kluang, about 
seventy miles north of Singapore. Communications between the SMB and 
Singapore were by a system of couriers and cut-outs shown in Figure 6. 
Nearly all the couriers were women. Only one courier (A) knew the location 
of the SMB camp and she lived in Kluang town.“ She would travel by bus to 
Singapore where she would go to a Courier Post (X) — usually a coffee shop. 
She would wait here while her presence was reported by another courier 
(B), to a second Courier Post (Y). From this, a third courier (C) would pass 
the word to the Town Committee (TC). 

A member of the Town Committee would then go direct to the first 
Courier Post (X) to meet the SMB Courier (A) face to face to enable her to 
transmit at least some of the personalities of the respective Bureau and 
Committee members to each other, and either to develop a little of the 
theme of the written messages, or give direct verbal messages, thereby 
avoiding the risk of carrying any written messages at all. 

A few years later these security measures became tighter. Nevertheless, 
the personal meetings between the Town Committee Members and the SMB 
Courier did not compromise the complex security barriers imposed by the 
multiple courier posts as much as they would seem to at first sight. The aim 
of these barriers was to avoid compromising the base, or headquarters of the 
Town Committee, where it held meetings every two to four weeks. A raid 
on this could wipe out the whole Committee at one blow, unknown to the 
rest of the party, as did indeed happen later, but the hazarding of a single 
member was worth while to gain the advantages described in the previous 
paragraph. 

In the cell system itself, security was always intense. With the experience 
of several generations in clandestine revolutionary activity, the Communist 
Party always assumes that some amongst its ranks will defect or be 


captured, and that they will talk. As soon as a cell member (M) made a slip 
(Fig. 7), or his supervisor (L) from the cell above suspected that he might be 
compromised, he (M) would be dropped and never trusted again. The 
supervisor would warn the subordinate cells under M's direction (N) to cease 
operating, usually for about six months. 
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Figure 7 Security Procedure if MCP Cell Member Compromised 


If M then betrayed them to the police, the police would start watching the 
members of this subordinate cell, but would find them doing nothing, and 
giving no leads into the ABL or sympathizer cells below them. 


Supervisor L would at the same time organize the filling of the gaps, to 
replace M, and to continue the activities of cell N, including the direction of 
its three subordinate cells. This would not be easy, because L would not 
know the names of the members of cell N. He would, however, know their 
places of work and their party names, and would have other information 
about them from past reports on their activities by M. With or without M's 
assistance (depending on the nature of his compromise) L would establish 
contact with the members of cell N, and find out enough from them about 
their subordinate cells for him to arrange for someone else to take over their 
supervision — probably with sufficient alteration to guard against their 
compromise in the event of members of cell N being questioned by the 
police as a result of betrayal by M. The other various overlapping and cross- 
checking systems (such as Party Groups, and Party members who have 
moved from elsewhere to work in the same factories etc. as cell N members) 
would also be of some assistance to L. 

Nevertheless, the security precautions were so complicated that not only 
were there large gaps in the MCP cell organization, but also the leaders at 
the top and the rank and file themselves often unaware of them. People such 
as L would, if they could, conceal the shortcomings and defections amongst 
their subordinates, as the image of a solid, loyal, well-recruited structure 
under them would most impress their superiors. Similarly, the morale of 
Party workers in the cells subordinate to N would be better for not knowing 
of M's defection or arrest. They too were, therefore, presented with the 
image of a solid structure above them. 


The Arrest of the Town Committee 


The Communist organization in Singapore, however, was shattered in 
December 1950 by the arrest of the entire Town Committee. An alert police 
detective spotted two men at a bus stop exchanging newspapers in a rather 
suspicious manner, as if there might be messages inside them — which in fact 


there were. He pursued and arrested them, finding them in possession of 
incriminating documents. One was the Secretary of the Town Committee 
himself and the documents gave leads to the remainder of the Town 
Committee.“ Their arrest left the MCP in Singapore leaderless through the 
most critical period of the Malayan Emergency, and it was not until 1954 
that it resumed any significant part in the revolution. 


The Hertogh Riots 


In the same month of December occurred the most unexpected riots in 
Singapore during the whole of the period under review, and the most serious 
in terms of bloodshed. These riots had nothing to do with the Communists. 
Their significance lay in the weaknesses which they revealed in the 
Singapore police force. The action to remedy these weaknesses produced a 
force whose control of the organization became the envy of visitors from all 
over the world,® and which was to prove itself in the later riots in 1954-6. 

The riots in December 1950 arose out of a lawsuit over the custody of 
Maria Hertogh, the thirteen-year-old daughter of Dutch-Eurasian parents, 
who had been born in 1937 and baptized as a Catholic. In 1943 her parents 
had been arrested in Java by the Japanese, and Maria had been cared for by 
an Indonesian/Malay family who had subsequently moved to north-eastern 
Malaya and had brought up the girl as a Moslem. 

Her parents discovered where she was in 1948 and claimed her back. In 
May 1950 the Dutch Consul in Singapore obtained a Court Order for her 
custody. This order was, however, reversed on a legal technicality in July. 
Maria returned to her foster parents and was rushed through a marriage 
ceremony with a Malay, which was within Moslem law, but contrary to 
Dutch and British law, and aroused great indignation in Holland and 
amongst many Christians in Singapore. A further Court hearing led to 
Maria's removal from her Malay ‘husband’ to a Catholic convent in 
Singapore. He in turn appealed, and it was the hearing of this appeal at the 


Singapore Supreme Court which led to the rioting. By this time, the 
Singapore Moslems (both Malay and Indian/Pakistani) had been aroused to 
high passion over the issue, and in particular against the European and 
Eurasian communities. 

The seventy constables deployed outside the Supreme Court were Malays. 
This was both unwise and unnecessary because, although the Singapore 
police force was 90 per cent Malay, it did include about 400 Indians (some 
admittedly Moslem) and a contingent of 119 Gurkhas especially trained for 
dealing with riots — a force of particular value in a multi-racial city. 

The Malay constables, who had been subjected to considerable 
propaganda by the Moslem ‘Action Committee’ which led the campaign for 
Maria Hertogh's custody, allowed a small crowd of demonstrators to pass 
through their ranks unopposed. The demonstration thereupon gathered 
momentum, and after one and a half hours a force of forty-eight Gurkhas 
was brought in. A number of the British police officers, however, showed the 
most deplorable indecision and misjudgement, and the Gurkhas were 
repeatedly moved up and then withdrawn (at the request of the 
demonstration leaders) in full view of the crowd. As a result, all respect for 
the police - Malay and Gurkha - disappeared. By the afternoon, mobs were 
ranging all over the island, dragging Europeans and Eurasians from cars and 
buses. During the evening and the night, they killed nine people and 
seriously injured another twenty-six. The army was called in just after dark, 
and next day had to open fire to restore order. In all, nine people were killed 
by the army and the police, bringing the total death toll to eighteen. It is a 
tribute to the normal efficiency of the police that, throughout the disturbed 
years of 1946-63, this was the highest death toll of any of the outbreaks of 
rioting during the whole period. In addition to the 18 killed, 173 were 
injured, 72 vehicles burned and another 119 damaged.“ 


Reorganization of the Police 


It was clear that the demonstrations should never have developed into 
serious rioting, and the British Government sent out a Commission early in 
1951 to investigate the matter. As a result of the Commission's Report, 
widespread changes were made in the police force. The establishment of 
junior officers (Inspectors) was trebled, and the increase was rapidly 
implemented by direct recruiting instead of only by promotion from the 
ranks. The number of Inspectors thus reached well over 300 during the next 
few years, many of them younger and better educated than before. In 
addition, sixty Police Lieutenants were recruited on short contracts. This rank 
was roughly equivalent to Sergeant-Major in the army, ranking below the 
Inspectors. Most of them were Europeans or Eurasians, some being British 
ex-Sergeants from the Palestine Police and from the army. Multi-racial 
Reserve Units were also formed, especially trained and equipped to reinforce 
the regular police in riots and other emergencies. The final (and perhaps 
most significant) improvement was the development of a highly efficient 
radio patrol system with a central Control Room manned for twenty-four 
hours. The Control headquarters had space to accommodate an army 
brigade command post to operate jointly with the police if needed. Each 
radio patrol car had a crew of five, often headed by a Police Lieutenant.12 
This joint control headquarters with its team of forty patrol cars was to 
prove a decisive weapon in the much more dangerous riots of 1956 (see 
Chapter 7). 
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MCP STUDENT ORGANIZATION VP TO 1953 


Chapter 5 
Subversion in the Chinese Middle 
Schools 1954-6 


Formation of the SCMSSU 


The demonstration against National Service in May 1954, with its popular 
cause and its provocation of the use of force by the police, gave a 
tremendous boost to open left-wing activity in the Chinese Middle Schools. 
The Party recruiting and selection process had drawn many of the most able 
leaders into this Open Front Organization, and these became popular heroes. 

This led in October 1954 to a public proposal to form a Singapore Chinese 
Middle School Students Union (SCMSSU). On 7 January 1955 the 
Preparatory Committee of the Union filed its application for registration, but 
this was rejected on the grounds that its aims were political+ 

In April 1955 the first elections under the Rendel Constitution put Mr. 
David Marshall into power as the first Chief Minister, with limited power of 
self-government,’ and an elected majority in the Legislative Assembly. As 
expected, at the first meeting of the new Parliament on 22 April he 
announced the removal of certain of the powers used by the police for 
controlling riots and demonstrations.2 

This was followed almost at once by the Hock Lee Bus Strike, leading to 
rioting on 10 to 12 May in which three people were killed. These riots, and 
the restoration of some of the police powers afterwards, will be discussed 
more fully in Chapter 6 which is concerned with rioting and riot control. For 





the time being, only their effect on the process of student subversion will be 
considered. 


During the strike, large numbers of dismissed bus workers locked 
themselves into the Hock Lee Garages in Alexandra Road, posting pickets on 
the gates. From 28 April onwards, thousands of school children brought 
them food and entertained them with singing and dancing. On 10 May the 
pickets were removed by the police, and rioting began. On 12 May twenty 
lorry loads of Chinese Middle School Students joined the demonstrating 
strikers, and seventeen more were intercepted by the police.2 These lorry 
loads converged with military precision and timing from schools all over 
Singapore.® 

On 13 May the Government closed three Chinese schools for a week4 and 
ordered the expulsion of some of the ringleaders. 

On 14 May the Hock Lee bus strike was settled by government arbitration 
on terms generally favourable to the strikers. 

The focus then shifted to the schools, where the students had locked 
themselves in to protest against their closure and the expulsion order. The 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Goode, said in the Legislative Assembly that the part 
played by the students in the demonstrations was highly organized, and that 
the School Principals feared assassination. The London Times correspondent 
reported, however, that the School Management Committees (composed of 
leading and generally conservative Chinese citizens) refused to take a line at 
all and seemed to be frightened of the students.2 The police, who had no 
legal power to enter the school except at their request, were never asked in 
until violence had actually begun, so subversion and mass meetings went 
unchecked.12 

On 22 May the stay-in strike in the high schools ended when the 
Government withdrew its demands for the expulsion of the student 
ringleaders. 

The newly elected government had shown some resistance to mass 
coercion in its use of the police to break up the riots, and in restoring some 
of the suspended police powers on 16 May.“ Nevertheless, it had made 
concessions both to the strikers and to the students, and the students had 
successfully intimidated many of their school management committees and 


teachers. The struggle had polarized into the familiar one of the students 
versus the establishment, and the students rallied to their open front leaders. 
Their blood was up. 

Meanwhile, the MCP had instructed the Preparatory Committee of the 
SCMSSU to reverse their earlier attitude and to seek registration by 
accepting the government's condition that they undertake not to take part in 
political activities or to interfere in labour disputes. They were to give their 
undertaking without any intention of carrying it out® - a normal 
Communist tactic for getting the advantages of legal recognition. This they 
did on 28 July 1955 and on 6 October their registration was approved.“ 

Fourteen days later they launched a campaign against the condition that 
they had been asked to sign, and at their inaugural meeting on 30 October 
they attacked the Public Security Ordinance and government educational 
policy. On 11 November they were warned that they would be dissolved if 
they continued such political activities, but they rejected this warning at a 
protest meeting. 

On 13 December there was another bus strike (this time against the 
Singapore Traction Company) and once again the students gave organized 
support to the strikers. 

In March 1956 the SCMSSU leaders became more openly pro-Communist. 
They protested against the banning of a concert whose programme 
contained pro-Communist items, and their President, Soon Loh Boon, spoke 
from the platform at a meeting celebrating the Communist Women's 
International Day.” Their flag bore a five-pointed Communist red star on a 
yellow background, in calculated similarity to the MCP flag — a yellow star 
on red ground.’ In June and July 1956 they held holiday indoctrination 
classes for over three hundred trade union executives.+2 

The dissolution of the SCMSSU was to be the main pretext for the trial of 
strength in the October 1956 riots, so this and the events surrounding it will 
be described in Chapter 6. The current chapter is concerned with the 





subversive action, open and secret, carried on in the Chinese Middle Schools 
from the time of its conception after the National Service riots of May 1954 
until its dissolution and the arrest of its leaders in October 1956. 


Party and Open Front Structure in the Schools 


The SCMSSU incorporated ten Chinese Middle Schools, with a total student 
population of nearly 16,000 boys and girls, aged from ten to twenty-three, 
and claimed in 1956 that it had 10,000 members."® 

Each school had six standards or grades — Senior 3, 2, and 1 and Junior 3, 2 
and 1.2 The Open Front Organization (Fig, 9) was run by six Standard 
Committees, one for each standard. In a large school, a standard might 
contain several hundred children, mainly of the same age group (though 
with some over-age students amongst them). The Standard Committee 
normally contained six or seven members from that standard, plus two or 
three from more senior standards to give guidance and supervision. The 
Presidents of the six Standard Committees formed the School Committee, 
which was the 'GHQ' of the Open Front in the school, receiving secret 
guidance from the Party Supervisor outside the school. 
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In a school of 1,000 boys and girls, there would normally be about six 
classes in each of the Junior 1, 2, and 3 standards with dropouts narrowing 
the size to about three classes in Senior 3 — the final year. At the Chinese 
High School (2,000 boys) there were about fifty classes in all. Each class 
elected a monitor and an assistant monitor, so there were about 100 of these 
in all at the Chinese High School and perhaps 150 at Chung Cheng High 
School, which contained 3,000 boys and girls. 

One of the functions of the Standard Committee was to sponsor the 
election of its own nominees (often over-age students) to be monitors and 
assistant monitors. This not only gave them a stranglehold on the school's 
disciplinary structure, but provided them with a structure of their own. 

The monitors established their position by genuine welfare work such as 
the establishment of a Students Mutual Assistance Association (SMAA) to 
raise funds to aid poor students, though such aid was not always entirely 
disinterested. They also organized propaganda meetings and published a 
Wall Newspaper, whose aim was to promote political consciousness. The 
Wall Newspaper criticized the Government rather than the school staff, since 
the editors were anxious to avoid prohibition. Many of the staff, certainly at 
the Chinese High School, knew very well what was going on, but dared not 
interfere. 

Indoctrination and ‘agitation of the young masses' was probably the most 
important task of the School and Standard Committees and of the monitors 
they controlled. The first thing was to attract the maximum number of 
students into their sphere of influence. As an example, the Chung Hwa Girls 
High School Branch of the SCMSSU reported that they were using 


‘Lively and subtle working methods to carry out resolutions on propaganda work, more 
especially by the various small-scale activities, such as lunches, tea-parties, in acting plays, 
collective visits to a cinema etc. 

'All these small-scale activities suit the taste of fellow students very much. Consequently the 


majority of the fellow students were organized in this way!” 


The same branch later described the next stage of its ‘Programme’ in 
publicizing resolutions (of the SCMSSU). 


a. Meeting held by the working personnel of the branch (ie. the 
School and Standard Committees) to review and study the 
resolutions. 

b. Issue an "Express News." 

c. Meeting of fellow-students [ie. the 'young masses']. 

d. Meeting of working personnel of the classes [ie. of monitors 
sponsored by the Standard Committee]. 

e. Issue Wall Newspaper and Blackboard News. 

f. The various classes proceeded with small-scale activities and studied 
the resolutions. 

g. Reunion dinner! 


The Chung Cheng High School reported similarly,. and also included visits 
to tutors as well as to students, and a broadcast to the whole school, of which 
the script was afterwards distributed. This was with permission of the school 
authorities (see below).22 They also reported holding tests on current affairs 
and 'Fill the Blank' games. 

The questions in these tests were often naive, but made no attempt to 
conceal their propaganda purpose. For example: 

‘Out of the various newspapers in Singapore, which one contains news which is most untrue 
and with most distortion of facts? (List given, say WHICH.) 
"The people in the New Villages in the Federation of Malaya are leading a very free life. (YES or 


NO.) 
‘Malaya is situated in South-East Asia or North-East Africa or South-West Europe. (WHICH.)' 


The 'Fill in Gap' questions were on similar lines, for example: 


‘Malaysia has been ruled by the British Colonialists for. years. 
'The tragic incident of 13 May occurred in ... (year) at ... Park and .. . Road! 


The SCMSSU also made subtle efforts to represent its views and policies 
as coming from students: 


‘Similarly, after the SCMSSU has collected the numerous but loose and unsystematic views, 
they will be adjusted into complete systematic common views which will be handed back to the 
fellow students. The School Committees will lead the fellow students in carrying them out. 

'Of course before carrying them out, the School Committees should first patiently and carefully 
make propaganda among the fellow students about the meaning and contents about the 
resolution passed. The fellow students are then allowed to give the matter consideration and 
discussion so that thereafter the resolution may be turned into the students’ own views and 
demands and carried out accordingly’ 


The ‘meetings of working personnel’ were the mainspring of these 
activities, and were used to check on their work. Being part of the Open 
Front, each member of the School Committee knew all the working 
personnel under his command (ie. in his own standard) and was kept 
informed of their statements and answers to questions at their self-criticism 
meetings. He did not, however, know members of other standards, except in 
so far as their leadership made itself obvious on demonstrations, etc. 

There was also, however, an element of ‘strength through joy' in some of 
the activities of the working personnel — particularly in the joint meetings 
between equal ranking Standard Committees from brother and sister 
schools. For this purpose neighbouring schools were affiliated, where 
possible, to make an added attraction by mixing boys and girls. For example, 
the Chinese High School (2,000 boys) in Bukit Timah Road was affiliated to 
Nanyang Girls High School (1,000 girls) which was only a few hundred yards 
away, and with the Chung Hwa Girls High School (1,200 girls) which, 
though several miles away, was easily accessible by the ring road. The three 
Standard Committees of, say, Senior 2 Standard would meet for picnics in 
the park around the nearby MacRitchie Reservoir - an ideal site with its 
large surrounding jungle reserve into which the party, some thirty boys and 
girls in all, could withdraw to complete seclusion if they felt that they were 
being watched. They would hold discussions on current affairs generally, or 
on the specific tactics to be adopted in resisting the government education 
policies or the National Service Ordinance. Unlike those in the secret and 
earnest ABL cells, these boys and girls did not yet have to endure the dreary 
catechism of the more theoretical Communist studies, so they generally 
enjoyed themselves and got satisfaction out of being members of a lively 


élite, the thirty of them holding power over about 1,000 of their fellow 
students, through the monitors, and the study and tuition cells. The three 
Presidents in particular would look forward to making their rather priggish 
reports of their activities to their School Committees. 


The Secret Organization 


The members of the School Committee, as the open front leaders, were, of 
course, the 'ringleaders' whose arrest was threatened in 1955 and carried out 
in 1956. Nevertheless, many of them were also members of the parallel 
secret organization. According to rigid Communist theory, these potential or 
probationary party members should not have risked arrest by open 
activities, but should have concentrated on their theoretical studies of 
Communist doctrine and revolutionary techniques, and on training 
themselves to emerge unsuspected by the police, as party workers for the 
secret organization outside. In practice, however, the importance of good 
leadership and organization in the schools and in demonstrations, and the 
weak state of the Party's secret structure as a whole in Singapore, meant that 
most of the leaders joined in the Open Front Activities. 

All the same, the secret ABL structure did exist, and in some schools was 
very strong. These cells were, of course, avowedly Communist, and 
members addressed each other as ‘comrade’ whereas in the Open Front 
Organization (including the semi-secret study cells) the members called each 
other ‘fellow students’. ABL members also used party names, and distributed 
amongst themselves (and amongst trusted sympathizers whom they hoped 
to recruit) a clandestine 'Free Press' which is not to be confused with the 
Wall Newspapers, Express News, etc. which were distributed as open 
propaganda to the whole school. 

Recruits for the ABL cells were found, after the usual apprenticeship in a 
sympathizer cell, by selection from amongst working personnel in the Open 


Front Organization, As well as ability, power of leadership, popularity, etc. 
the boy's background was also carefully checked. 

There was, however, an element of Communist snobbery here. It was 
Party philosophy that a boy of middle-class background, however dedicated 
a Communist, might one day be attracted back to his bourgeois tastes and 
ambitions, and, if entrusted with the innermost party secrets, might betray 
them. A boy of proletarian origin, however, should in theory have neither 
the desire nor opportunity to acquire bourgeois tastes or ambitions, and, if 
he attained a responsible position in the MCP structure, should feel that he 
would never have been allowed to attain such a position in a capitalist 
society, and that he therefore owed everything to the Party, and would have 
everything to lose by betraying it. Though there were some notable 
examples of boys of middle-class background joining the ABL and reaching 
high positions later on, there was at school a definite prejudice against 
them.22 

So 'Ching’, son of a prosperous contractor, was drawn into the Open Front 
structure of the Foon Yew High School, and became treasurer of the SMAA, 
but received no overtures from the secret organization. On the other hand, 
‘Yung’, one of seven children of an unemployed father and of a mother who 
supported the family by working as a hawker for three or four dollars a day, 
was under constant pressure to join the ABL. He resisted this, though he was 
a member of his Standard Committee all the way from Junior 1 in 1955 to 
Senior 3 in 1960, and well knew that these were Communist sponsored. 
Indeed, one of his supervisors was Cheng Yew Leng, who was arrested in 
1956 and deported to China. Many of his friends were ABL members, and 
gave him copies of their clandestine Free Press, but he did not join, because 
he realized that it would place him between two grave hazards. If 
discovered, he would sacrifice his chance of education. If, on the other hand, 
he were to leave when once he had joined, he would risk being assassinated. 

He had experienced a frightening demonstration 01 Party ruthlessness 
when he was only twelve or thirteen, before he had left Primary School to 
join the Chinese High School. On 17 April 1955 he was attending a rehearsal 
of a folk dancing performance to be staged by a front organization.22 The 


conductor of the band was a twenty-one-year-old Chinese high school 
student, Lee Ta Lim. He was called from the rostrum and shots were heard 
outside. Lee's body was found in a pool of blood. He was suspected of 
having betrayed the Party, so there was little expression of sympathy for 
him, and no one came forward when the police offered a $20,000 reward for 
information (see Chapter 8). 

So 'Yung' never became a Communist, though, with his strong powers of 
leadership and working-class background, the Party worked hard to get him. 
Indeed, when he went on to Nanyang University, he led the opposition to 
the Communist attempt to take over the Students Union,2® and later became 
a teacher at the Chung Cheng High School and an active member of Lee 
Kuan Yew's Peoples Action Party. His experience in the Communist Open 
Front Organization stood him in good stead. 


Study_and Tuition Cells 


The third sphere of influence of the Party in the Chinese Middle Schools was 
the twilight world of the 'Hsueh Hsih' (study) Cells, and of the Tuition Cells 
which fed them. 

When the SCMSSU Preparatory Committee drafted its Constitution in 
1954, there were two significant aspects which were noted by Special 
Branch. The first was that membership could be extended one to two years 
after leaving school which added great strength to the continuity and 
supervision of Open Front activities. The second was the inclusion of ‘the 
betterment of education’ amongst its aims, in such a way as to leave no 
doubt that it planned to use a comprehensive organization for assisting 
students in their academic studies as a cloak for political indoctrination, even 
though the mutual help element was none the less real. 

The nearest translation of Hsueh Hsih is 'Study-Action' or 'Study-Practice’, 
and it incorporates the Communist idea that study without practical work 
(the student in an ivory castle) is no good. The Hsueh Hsih cell is in fact an 


adaption of an old Confucian analect about how the young should educate 
themselves, and now provides the basis for the lowest cell of Maoism, first 
introduced by Mao Tse Tung in October 1938.22 It is a Communist vehicle for 
assessing and educating the 'Grey Masses' (i.e. potential sympathizers) and, 
though part of the Open Front Organization, its activities are conducted with 
discretion. These Hsueh Hsih cells will hereafter be referred to as Study 
Cells. 

Prior to being invited to join Study Cells, promising boys were attracted 
into wholly open Tuition Cells. These were precisely what their name 
implied. A senior student would offer to form a 'seminar' of young students 
to help them with their studies — in itself a laudable activity. Indeed the 
SCMSSU claimed that this was their chief function, and used it to inflame 
public opinion when threatened with dissolution. 

These Tuition Cells might be anything from a handful to fifteen strong. In 
Chung Cheng High School they were about nine strong, each class being 
divided into three or four cells as some students were shy of speaking their 
minds in front of the whole class.24 Sometimes the Tuition Cells arrogated to 
themselves wider functions. One school branch, for example, reported the 
formation of a fifteen-man cell to ‘assist’ the class executives elected by the 
students who were found to be inefficient.*4 Detailed methods varied. 

In the Tuition Cells, young students were helped to pass examinations, 
made friends and gained respect for the senior student who was helping 
them. He, of course, was also a party worker, either in the Open Front or the 
Secret Party organization, or both, and it was his duty to discover 
background data about his students to decide whether they were suitable as 
recruits for the Study Cells.*2 

While he might join a Tuition Cell in his first term, a student would not 
normally be considered fit to join a Study Cell until he reached Senior 1 
Standard, ie. at the age of fifteen or sixteen. He might then become a Study 
Cell leader in his penultimate year. In his final year (Senior 3), he would rise 
out of the cell system altogether and act as a supervisor. This, of course, was 
without prejudice to his continuing wholly open activities (e.g. on a Standard 
Committee) or leading a double life as supervisor of an ABL cell. 


Indoctrination in the Study Cells would usually begin with Communist 
folk stories** and an introduction to Chinese literature and history. This 
would include stories of heroes of past dynasties, and, for example, of the 
heroic resistance against Japan, and of Communist China's feats of 
reconstruction. There would also be discussions on the philosophy of life, 
leading to study of standard works on Communism (Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
Mao Tse Tung). The cell leader would be provided with material from 
outside the school, and would conduct the meetings in a deliberately 
conspiratorial atmosphere.* In all these activities, criticism and self-criticism 
played an important part. 


Self-criticism and Intimidation 


Self-criticism was primarily a technique for Party discipline. For example: 


'The functions, feelings, actions, beliefs and speech of a Party member are all of concern to the 
party... Party organizations and individuals ... if they uncover the tendency of a comrade which is 


injurious to the party affairs, must never compromise or keep such a discovery secret/*° 


It went wider than that, however, and was used as a weapon to bring 
pressure to bear on individuals. For example: 


In order to consolidate their own organization, the entire body of members of the Chinese New 
Democratic Youth Corps must learn how to manipulate! the method of criticism and self- 
criticism so as to carry on a struggle against all the bad phenomena which are harmful to the 
enterprise of the people and the undertakings of the party.8 


‘Criticism and self-criticism are the powerful weapons of the Youth Corps when educating its 


members and the young masses. . ' 


The SCMSSU made use of this weapon in 1954-6 to exert psychological 
pressure on its members (who comprised a majority of the 'young masses' in 
the Chinese Middle Schools) to swim with the stream. The Secretary- 
General of the SCMSSU, in his message "Welcome the Year 1956' wrote: 


"We must lay stress on the importance of the unity of members [of the SCMSSU] and the 
development of the union. All members should be able to reach mutual understanding and have a 


correct hold on the weapon of criticism and self-criticism!“ 


Amongst working personnel, the discipline was naturally stricter than 
amongst the 'young masses’. The SCMSSU Study Outline for 1956 defined 
criticism and self-criticism as: 


'... just like a searchlight enabling us to check at once the actual conditions of a certain working 
department or section; 


and any who might have the effrontery to fight back were deterred with a 
threat to which a young Chinese feeling himself entering the elite would be 
particularly sensitive: 

. everyone can see that standing before them is a weakling who has not the courage to admit 


his mistakes, a bad worker who is unwilling to rectify his defects ... he is decidedly not a person 


who possesses the quality of a leader’ 


Thus, public criticism and _ self-criticism become a subtle form of 
intimidation, playing on the normal desire of a boy or girl to be accepted as 
one of a group. ‘Public’ (ie. in the presence of other members of the group, 
be it open or secret) was the operative word. Group loyalty was placed 
above personal loyalty. Carried as far as it was, however, it had something 
of a backlash in denying boys and girls the normal solace of sharing their 
thoughts with their really close friends, and casting a shadow which took a 
lot of the warmth and humanity away from their lives“? despite the 
‘strength through joy’ picnics and the exhilaration of conspiratorial 
teamwork. 

The intimidation of the 'young masses’ was often direct and brutal, just as 
it is in schools anywhere in the world in which there is strong and organized 
leadership against authority. In the Chung Cheng High School, for example, 
‘traitors’ were listed on the blackboards, and when one boy in the Chinese 
High School tore down a poster, he was confronted by a large gang, which 
announced that it would enforce his immediate ostracism, and hinted worse 
to come if he persisted.“ The murder of Lee Ta Lim in April 1955, and the 
reluctance of anyone to come forward to give evidence, were an indication 


of the degree to which this intimidation was sometimes carried, though it 
was seldom necessary to go as far as this. 


The Position of the Teachers 


Some of the teachers were openly or discreetly sympathetic to the SCMSSU 
in the battle for Chinese rights and Chinese culture under the British (and, in 
the Federation, Malay) domination“2 Until the foundation of Nanyang 
University in 1955, there was no Chinese language education available in 
Singapore or the Federation above Middle School level. Thus, most of the 
Chinese graduates teaching senior classes in the Chinese Middle Schools in 
1954-6 had spent three years at University in China.“® The older ones had 
done this before or during the Second World War, under the Kuomintang, 
and were generally anti-Communist, but many of the younger ones had 
Communist sympathies. 

The school staffs not unnaturally welcomed the Tuition Cells, and 
sometimes also welcomed the Study Cells, of whose existence they were 
generally well aware. In one girls’ school, the principal suggested the 
formation of a study section for student teachers to study teaching methods, 
and offered prizes. This, of course, was accepted with glee by the School 
Committee. In another school, after some initial opposition to the 'Hsueh 
Hsih' concept, the school authorities changed the extra-curricular 
programme to enable students to take part in it.“Z 

Politics apart, many of the teachers got on well with the students and 
particularly with the best amongst them, and it was from amongst the best 
that the Communist Open Front or secret leaders were recruited. The 
SCMSSU and the ABL, combining progressive politics with the opportunity 
for patriotic leadership of the rising generation of Chinese, were particularly 
attractive to the cream of the students, like Yung’, for example, who was 
equally popular amongst the staff, his fellow students and the ABL and 
SCMSSU. The teachers knew about the School and Standard Committees 


and propaganda indoctrination, but generally (whether from sympathy or 
intimidation) kept out of campus activities, and the ABL and SCMSSU went 
out of their way to be friendly to them provided that they did not interfere.*® 

Those who did interfere at once became targets for intimidation of a 
particularly vicious kind, since the domination of the 'young masses’ by the 
SCMSSU gave it a mob flavour. "Yung' witnessed such an occasion when he 
was representing the Chinese High School at a mass rally of the Chung 
Cheng High School branch of the SCMSSU in March 1956. The meeting set 
itself up as a ‘Peoples’ Court’, with over 1,000 boys and girls present One of 
the teachers, Song Choh Eng, was hauled from his office on to the stage, and 
students shouted accusations from the floor: '. . . distributed Kuomintang 
propaganda! . . . spoke against the SCMSSU! . . ! etc. The ‘Peoples’ Court' 
demanded that he be sacked, and the School Management Committee 
complied. Song went to teach in the Federation. 

In August 1956 the Nanyang Girls' High School went on strike because of 
the refusal to dismiss their English-language teacher, and only returned to 
work when the Principal promised that the teacher would change her 
attitude? 

Personal violence (apart from manhandling) was again relatively rare, but 
not unknown. In 1954, for example, the Principal of Nanyang Girls' High 
School, Madame Lau Ing Sien, had acid thrown in her face and had to go to 
the United Kingdom for treatment. Other teachers were pelted with rotten 
eggs, but the commonest form of coercion was the mean and impersonal 
one of damaging the bodywork of their cars or putting salt or sand in the 
petrol tanks.22 

Eventually the intimidation of the teachers, principals and management 
committees was one of the main factors which led the government to take 
positive action against the student organization in October 1956, thereby 
providing the spark for the riots in that month, which are described later. 


The Baling Truce Talks and the Razak Report 


In June 1955 the MCP in the jungle made overtures for peace talks, and in 
December of that year Chin Peng met the Chief Ministers of the newly 
elected governments of Singapore and the Federation Mr, David Marshall 
and Tunku Abdul Rahman. After the breakdown of these talks, the MCP 
issued a fresh Directive which included the following admissions: 

‘Especially in circumstances where the enemy is stronger than we are, the work of winning 


support from schoolchildren and organizing them to struggle is more important than military 
activities'+ 


Also in 1955 a new government report on Education was published by 
Dato Abdul Razak, the Minister of Education in Kuala Lumpur. Although 
applicable only to the Federation, it raised a tremendous outcry in the 
Chinese Schools, including those in Singapore. Among other things, it 
announced that now, eleven years after the end of the war, the time had 
come to make more room for the rising generation by ceasing to accept 
over-age students. This was, of course, a devastating blow to the MCP, since 
both their secret and Open Front activities were largely run by over-age 
students, whose experience and Communist training were indispensable to 
them. Opposition to the Razak Report provided a fresh focus for the Study 
Cells and for Open Front propaganda. 

Thus, coinciding with the Government's reaction to the erosion of the 
authority of the school staffs, the SCMSSU and the ABL cells intensified their 
activities in response both to the post-Baling MCP Directive and the Razak 
Report. By the autumn of 1956 the situation was ripe for a head-on clash. 

By the time this clash came, however, Singapore was a self-governing 
State. Before examining this clash, therefore, we must look back at the 
development of this self-government which had begun in April 1955 and had 
proceeded, in conjunction with a sharp rise in strikes and riots, in parallel 
with the development of the power of the SCMSSU. 
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SIZE OF NEW VILLAGES 





Size Number of Totalin Percentage Percentage 
(people) Villages these of villages of people in 
villages of this size these villages 
Under 100 12 769 3 1 
100-500 169 51,874 35 9 
500-1,000 116 79,886 24 14 
1,000-5,000 169 340,710 35 59 
5,000-10,000 10 73,405 2 13 
Over 10,000 2 26,273 1 4 
Unknown 2 — — -e 
Total 480 572,917 100 100 
(say 573,000) 


PERCENTAGE BY RACE IN NEW VILLAGES 


86% Chinese 9% Malay 4% Indian 1% Others 
(493,000) (52,000) (23,000) (5,000) 


DEGREE TO WHICH NEW VILLAGES WERE NEW 


On new and isolated sites 32% 
“New Suburbs’ (separate, but near towns) 16% 
Built around existing small villages 24% 
Unclassified 28% 


LABOUR REGROUPMENT 





1951-3 
Population % Chinese % Malay % Indian % Others 
Estates* 510,000 29-0 16-0 50:0 5:0 
Mines 80,000 68-7 17-6 13-6 0-1 
Others 60-000 71:8 14-0 14-0 0:2 
Total 650,000 246,000 104,000 274,000 26,000 
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52 53 54 55 56 
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CONTACTS WITH GUERRILLAS 


200 INITIATED BY ARMY AND POLICE 
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1950 51 52 53 54 55 56 


GUERRILLA LOSSES 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 Total 














GUERRILLAS 

ELIMINATED 
Killed 374 619 648 1079 1155 959 723 420 307 240 153 21 13 6711 
Captured 263 4337 «4147 121 = 123 73 51 54. 52 332s 22 8 6 1289 
Surrendered 56 251 147 201 257 372 211 249 134 209 502 86 29 2704 
Total 693 1207 942 1401 1535 1404 985 723 493 481 677 115 48 10704 

SECURITY FORCES 

ELIMINATED (i): 
Police 89 164 314 380 207 S58 53 47 ~~ 25 5 3 1 — 1346 
Soldiers 60 65 %79 124 S6 34 +34 #32 22 6 7 — — 519 
Total 149 229 393 504 263 92 87 79 47 11 10 1 — _ 1865 

RATIO OF 

ELIMINATIONS - 

GUERRILLAS/ 

SECURITY FORCES 4 5 24 «3 6 15 11 9 10 4 68 WS — 57 

CASUALTIES IN THE EMERGENCY 1948-60 Notes 

CIVILIANS KILLED 

AND MISSING: 
Killed 315 334 646 533 343 85 97 62 30 22 3 3 — 2473 
Missing 90 160 106 135 131 43 57 57-26 2 — 3 — 810 
Total 405 494 752 668 474 128 154 119 56 24 3 6 — 3283 

TOTAL POLICE, 

SOLDIERS AND 

CIVILIANS KILLED 

AND MISSING 554 723 1145 1172 737 220 241 198 103 35 13 7 — 5148 

WOUNDED (ii): 
Police 119 170 321 454 278 53 8 860 8632 11 6 8 — 1601 
Soldiers 92. 77 175 237 = = 123 644 65 43 47 22 13 1 — 959 
Civilians 149 200 409 356 158 15 31 24 = 36 7 —- — — = 1385 
Total 360 447 905 1047 559 132 185 127 115 40 19 9 — 3945 
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incl AWF Executives Operation these areas Chinese Total 
Chaah 25 30-40 Jahore Labis Chaah NV 1970 5069 
Oil Palm Estate Jahore Labis 2017 5020 
Lam Lee 20 20-30 Union and Lam Union Est Lines 78 211 
Lee Estates Lam Lee Est Lines 248 547 
Yong Peng 15 20-30 Estates N and NW Yong Peng NV 2943 6287 
of Yong Peng (some worked on estates under other branches) 
Sam Kongsi 15 20 Yong Peng River Yong Peng River 94 258 
Estate Estate Lines 
(plus many more from Yong Peng NV) 
Batu Pahat 20 20 Sri Medan Iron Mine Sri Medan Iron Mine 500 500 
North and Estates South of it | Tongkang Pechah 1017 1208 
Kangkar Bahru 20 20-30 Yong Peng Estate Kangkar Bahru NV 389 916 
Yong Peng Est A Div 375 813 
Yong Peng Est B Div 277 733 
Yong Peng Est C Div 329 855 
Labis Kongsi 81 262 
Chia Chu Kang 25 20-30 Estates SE of Yong Kg Haji Ghafar NV 108 234 
Peng (plus many more from Yong Peng NV) 
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Chapter 11 
The Development of a Successful 
Technique 


A Difficult Target 


During 1953 the guerrillas were at their least aggressive, and continued to 
kill less than a fifth of the number of civilians and Security Forces that they 
had in 1951. Their own losses, however, remained very high indeed. The 
Security Forces were killing or capturing six guerrillas for every man they 
lost. 

During 1954, however, the guerrillas became very much harder to find. It 
was estimated that a soldier might expect to do 1,000 hours on patrol or 300 
hours in ambush before he encountered a guerrilla. The type of intelligence 
which had sufficed until then had been more or less the conventional brand 
of police and military battle intelligence. The soldiers on patrol would follow 
up tracks and footprints, check the passes of tappers who acted suspiciously 
or who were away from their accustomed beats, and try to formulate the 
pattern of movement of the guerrillas and of their meetings with the people. 
The police Special Branch would watch who talked to whom, discover who 
was related to whom, and thereby pick on people who knew something. 
They had also developed the exploitation of SEPs to a fine art. Most of the 
Special Branch information came from these SEPs and from informers (i.e. 
people who could tell them what had happened already, thereby building up 
the pattern). 

The agent, ie. the man who knew future Communist movements and was 
prepared to betray them in advance, was at this stage a fairly rare bird. 


From 1954 onwards, with the guerrillas thin on the ground, doing their 
best to lie low and evade contact, and confiding their secrets only to a 
chosen few instead of to a mass of friendly villagers, the recruiting of agents 
became a vital element in the government campaign. Killing guerrillas was 
dependent on this, and went hand in hand with the main task of digging out 
the Communist roots in the villages. This was to take another six years. 
During these six years, both the Communist techniques for survival and the 
government techniques for acquiring and using intelligence reached a degree 
of refinement which has probably never been equalled in any other 
insurgency. 


Food Denial Operations — Early Attempts 


The method of acquiring and using agents was to spy on the guerrillas’ 
contacts with the people, identify those who were in touch with them, 
persuade a number of these to turn traitor, and so disrupt the rest of the 
organization that the guerrillas were fairly sure to go on relying on at least 
some of these people who would in the end betray them by giving 'advance 
precise information’. 

Known in intelligence jargon as ‘turning’, this process of suborning people 
already working for the Communists proved far more effective than 
attempting to insert police agents from the outside. The latter was 
sometimes achieved, but it had become less easy than in the earlier days of 
the Emergency, because the MCP now recruited its guerrillas and supporters 
with greater care, and imposed long probationary periods, in which they 
were tested and proved before being entrusted with delicate secrets. In any 
case, newcomers into the system were suspect, since — especially in the later 
years of the Emergency - few people gave active support to the 
Communists without good reasons - for example because they were 
relatives of guerrillas, or because the MCP had some kind of a hold whereby 
they could be blackmailed. 


To select a field for recruitment of agents, Special Branch had to look into 
the purposes for which the guerrillas needed to make contact with the 
people. In the first years of the Emergency they had dealt with the Chinese 
rural population in mass, at public propaganda meetings in the rubber 
estates etc., with no precautions other than the posting of sentries. After 1952 
the activities of Special Branch compelled them to confine their contacts to 
those whose direct support they needed. This support was described in the 
previous chapter, and took the form of information, readiness to distribute 
propaganda, and, above all, supply of food, money, medical equipment, 
pencils and paper, radios, torches, batteries, clothing etc. And the most vital 
item of all was rice. 

Passive denial of food supplies was not in itself sufficient to bring about a 
collapse. Its value was as a means of creating intelligence. The technique, 
evolved over the period 1952-5, was to build up on the general intelligence 
picture by so restricting and controlling the flow of supplies — especially of 
rice — that the suppliers could be identified. Some could then be 'turned' and 
persuaded to give ‘advance, precise information’ such as would enable police 
and army patrols to be in ambush at, or on the route to, some specific 
guerrilla rendezvous or pick-up point at the right moment. 

The restriction of supplies as an operational aid was not itself a new idea. 
It had been tried as early as July 1949, in Operation SNOW WHITE astride 
the Pahang-Johore border, when rice was rationed and stocks limited in the 
shops. The hope at that time was not so much to recruit agents, but to 
supplement normal intelligence by helping the security forces to detect the 
habits (even if not the identity) of suppliers, so that patrols and ambushes 
could be better fitted to the likely pattern of their movements. Rationing 
helped because it gave the timid or reluctant supplier an alibi for not 
producing anything, so that the hard core had to take greater risks to provide 
more, and were therefore more likely to be spotted. This particular operation 
failed because rationing only lasted for a month and the guerrillas never 
really felt the pinch. Nevertheless, even at this stage, a number of battalions 
had begun to appreciate the opportunity offered by the logistic weaknesses 
of the guerrillas and to base their operations on an intelligent assessment of 


how they, if they were the guerrillas, would move, eat and camp. Those who 
did this were the most successful — notably the Suffolk Regiment+ 

The pattern of deployment of troops and police which evolved was to 
allocate most of them to a framework of battalions — mainly split into 
companies (of about 100 soldiers). Each company was responsible for 
supporting the police and eliminating the guerrillas in the district in which it 
lived. Periodically, troops were taken away from their framework operations 
to take part in larger operations designed to destroy a particular guerrilla 
gang. Up till 1952, however, these big operations had been based on general 
rather than specific information and had met with little success.4 

The first attempt at a major operation based on the large scale arrest of 
Communist food suppliers was Operation HIVE in the Seremban District of 
Negri Sembilan, in the second half of 1952. 

It was to some extent fortuitous, in that the newly posted commander of 
63 Gurkha Infantry Brigade (Brigadier M. C. A. Henniker) was told that he 
was to receive a large and temporary reinforcement of troops for two 
months, and so he and his State War Executive Committee set about 
deciding how best to use them. 

There was at this time a general reaction against big operations in the 
jungle, and a feeling that it was better to stick to framework operations.2 
This was a healthy reaction, because troops were generally most effective if 
left to make steady and unspectacular progress in eliminating guerrillas by 
ambushes and patrols in their own districts where they had got to know the 
country and the people. Interruption and relaxation of this framework 
pressure simply allowed the guerrillas to make up their losses and reorganize 
their strained and disrupted supply system, and this had happened all too 
often when troops were taken away to be thrown into vast sweeps and 
encirclement operations in the jungle, which killed very few guerrillas and 
did nothing at all to reduce their hold on the people. Indeed, the guerrillas 
were presented with a propaganda point, by being able to claim that the 
government could not beat them even when it turned thousands of troops 
onto them - the familiar 'Paper Tiger’ argument.4 


This was appreciated from the start by Briggs, who expressed the view in 
October 1950 that a strong section was a match for any bandit gang, 
especially if it also used ‘sting and disappear’ tactics. It was seldom that 
anyone except the first few men got the chance to fire, and small patrols 
were more controllable, adaptable, less noisy and hence less vulnerable. They 
were also more mobile and capable of surprise.2 

Briggs, as he gained experience as Director of Operations, had begun to 
get an inkling of the true value of food denial. In his earliest directive, in 
May 1950, he had spoken of forcing the guerrillas to attack the Security 
Forces on their own ground. This had proved to be a false hope because the 
guerrillas could, and did, lie low for days or weeks on end, provided that 
they had food dumps in the jungle.° In October 1950, therefore, Briggs urged 
the army to be patient in interdicting the guerrilla supply lines, since their 
dumps must run out before long, and they could then not exist without 
support from the Min Yuen. This necessitated movement, he said, and it was 
movement which made them vulnerable to ambush. 

It was these two tactics: to force the guerrillas to make contact with their 
suppliers and to expose themselves by moving in generally predictable areas, 
which were at the centre of the plan made by Brigadier Henniker and the 
Negri Sembilan SWEC to make use of the extra troops they were offered. 
Operation HIVE was only partially successful, but it did mark a major 
advance in thought over the conventional military response to the allocation 
of a temporary reinforcement, and it taught several important lessons. 

This was the first operation to aim, not only to destroy the armed guerrilla 
units in the jungle, but also to disrupt the infrastructure of Masses Executives 
and cells amongst the people in the villages and estates. 

The Seremban MCP District, roughly twenty-five miles square, was at this 
time estimated by Special Branch to contain eighty-six guerrillas of whom 
thirty-one were in No. 3 Independent MRLA Platoon, and fifty-five in the 
District and Branch Organization.2 

The reinforcement quadrupled the number of troops in the district - 
raising it from the normal framework of three companies to three 
battalions’ 


To deceive the enemy during the preparatory stages, a fictitious operation 
(WHIPCORD) was planned around Bahau, some forty miles away, for which 
maps were issued, and a ramp was ordered to be built at Bahau railway 
station in readiness to unload a large consignment of extra vehicles.2 

Planning for Operation HIVE began in June 1952. Certain areas in the 
Seremban District were selected as killing grounds, where the army and 
police patrols and ambushes would concentrate their efforts. There was some 
discussion as to whether to arrest all known suppliers in the district, or only 
those outside the killing grounds, in the hope that the guerrillas would be 
drawn into the areas where the ambushes awaited them. Eventually, it was 
decided to arrest all known suppliers which, it was hoped, would force the 
guerrillas to recruit new suppliers in a hurry, and whom it would be easier 
for Special Branch to detect and ‘turn’? 

Stage 1 of the plan was to establish an outer ring of ambushes to prevent 
an exodus from the killing ground. Stage II was to ask the normal police 
informers to advise in which areas the guerrillas were operating. Stage III 
was the arrest of all known suppliers, with the dual aims of obtaining more 
information and forcing the guerrillas to consume their reserve dumps of 
food in the jungle. This would be followed by a pause, Stage IV, in which 
troops would be rotated for rest while the guerrillas were expected to lie 
low, eating away their dumps. Stage V - the killing stage - would come 
when their stocks were running low so that they would have to come out of 
the jungle to seek new sources of food from the villages. 

The operation began on 20 August, when one Gurkha battalion with two 
squadrons of the Special Air Service Regiment (SAS)++ manned the outer 
ring of ambushes in the jungle. Intensive searches by patrols discovered five 
or six camps, three of which were big enough for thirty to fifty men.4 

At the same time, all known suppliers were arrested, 107 of them, 
including 50 Masses Executives. Those arrested also included the ones who 
were already giving information to the police, as they would otherwise have 
come under suspicion. As a result, all information dried up, and one battalion 


was pulled out to rest. 


On 4 September, the first two guerrillas were killed. Soon afterwards a 
courier was killed carrying documents, and information began to come in 
from other guerrillas who surrendered. In the second month of the 
operation, as expected, the kill rate rose, and by the time the two months 
were up and the reinforcing battalions were withdrawn (21 October) a total 
of twenty-five guerrillas had been eliminated - over a quarter of the 
guerrilla strength in the district.“ 

These were, by any standards, two highly successful months, considering 
that less than 100 men were being hunted in 600 square miles of jungle. The 
operation was too short, however, to complete the destruction of the district 
organization, which was soon able to recover. It was the solution to this last 
problem - the destruction of the district organization beyond recovery - 
that was to elude the government for two or three more years. 

The operation revealed some loopholes in food control. A good deal of 
rice was grown in the area, and there had not been the tight control of the 
harvest that was to be imposed in later operations. Rice dealers were 
allowed 5 per cent for wastage — ‘enough to feed 86 men for a lifetime’, and 
the searching of rubber tappers going out of the village gates to work was 
not strict enough to prevent the very small leakage required by the 
Communists. 

The Malay Special Constables and civilian searchers on these gatechecks 
were later to be supplemented by British soldiers (see_Chapters 12 and 13).+° 





Another important lesson from this operation was that, no matter how 
great the pressure, the guerrilla political and logistic organizations (Branch 
committees, armed work cells etc.) did not leave their own areas; first 
because they dared not abandon their painfully built-up food supply lines; 
and secondly because they were forbidden to do so since their job was to 
organize and lead the ‘masses’ in their particular area*4 They could not 
afford to break the secret and personal links with their masses executives in 
the villages - which no one else would be able to take up. Indeed, once ‘off 
the hook', most of the supporters used to take good care not to let anyone 
get them involved again. 


Operation HIVE was a significant pioneering effort but its intelligence was 
still largely obtained from informers who knew only of past events and 
patterns. The operation was not long enough to enable Special Branch to 
‘turn’ suppliers into agents, who could give ‘advance, precise information’. 


The Latimer Report 


This weakness was analysed in a brilliant debriefing report on Operation 
HIVE, by a young Military Intelligence Officer attached to Special Branch, 
Captain H. S. Latimer. This report proposed a pattern of operations which 
proved in the end, with only minor improvements, to be the battle-winning 
pattern for the remaining seven years of the Emergency. Some of its 
proposals, however, such as the central cooking of rice in the villages, were 
not to be introduced for another three years. 

Latimer proposed that operations should be in two phases. In Phase I, to 
last two to three months,*® Special Branch would make a detailed research 
and analysis of the records of movements and habits of the guerrillas and of 
their supporters over the past two years. There would also be a thorough 
topographical study, and an intense intelligence effort to build up details of 
the personalities and organization of the guerrillas and their supporters. As 
the picture took shape, the District War Executive Committee would plan 
the operations which were to comprise Phase II. 

Phase II would begin with a curfew and supply denial scheme, with 
rationing, restriction of stocks and strict searching of people going out to 
work. At the same time, food suppliers would be arrested, and, using the 
mass of information they had built up in Phase I, Special Branch would try to 
‘turn' some of them into agents. 

Hereafter, Latimer proposed tactics which were designed to lead the 
guerrillas into killing grounds, which were, in fact, the areas of rubber etc. in 
which prospective agents worked. Everything possible was to be done to 
drive the guerrillas away from the areas outside these killing grounds, by 


tightening food control and saturating them with patrols and ambushes. 
Conversely, inside the killing grounds, there was to be judicious relaxation of 
food control and other regulations, and troops were to be kept out of them. 
The guerrillas would thus be able to move freely and to acquire confidence 
in the suppliers who operated in the killing grounds, including the ones who 
had been 'turned'. This would lead to ‘advance, precise information’ on which 
individual ambushes could be laid. 

Latimer's ideas were not fully understood or applied for some years, but 
to him must go the greatest credit for the solution of the problem of ‘digging 


out the roots'22 


Improving the Pattern 


Meanwhile, as Operation HIVE concluded, another operation - HAMMER - 
was launched on similar lines in the State of Selangor. Various improvements 
were made, and forty-four guerrillas were eliminated - over half of them 
being SEPs. The District, however, contained five branches, of which only 
two were attacked. Though disrupted, they were not destroyed. The 
operations proved that it was of little permanent use to attack anything less 
than a complete district in this way, since the District Committee was able to 
survive on the support of the branches which had been left intact, under 
whose cover it could rebuild the others by calling members of the Masses 
Organization into the jungle to become guerrillas. This is precisely what 
happened within a few months after Operation HAMMER. 

Another conclusion was that, since the guerrillas normally stock-piled at 
least one month's food, operations would have to last for at least three 
months if food denial was to be really effective. (It was later found that even 
three months was not long enough.) 

The post-mortem on Operation HAMMER also underlined importance of 
civil police and military cooperation, and concluded that the army must be 
prepared to go for weeks without a contact by operating in areas where 


there was no information simply to keep the guerrillas out of them so they 
would make touch with their supporters in other areas where Special Branch 
wanted them. 

Following the experience of Operations HIVE and HAMMER and of three 
other concurrent operations in the state of Pahang, a controversy developed 
amongst the hierarchy in Kuala Lumpur. The traditional school of thought 
was that it was the elimination of the higher echelons of leadership that 
mattered; that penetration at the level of the food suppliers in the villages 
would give leads only into the MCP Branches, or with luck into the District 
Committees, but certainly not into the Regional, State and Central 
Committees which, if left intact, could rebuild any District or Branch 
Committees which were disrupted. The other school of thought, led by more 
progressive members of Special Branch influenced by the Latimer Report, 
was that if the MCP Branch and village supply systems were eliminated the 
more senior ranks would have to make contact with the villages direct, and 
that this would make them more vulnerable. 

In retrospect, it was proved by later operations that, though the second 
school got nearer the truth, neither was wholly correct. The real lead into the 
higher guerrilla headquarters and MRLA platoons came not so much 
through their having to collect their own food as through betrayal by 
surrendered guerrillas from the Districts and Branches who had been 
responsible for obtaining their supplies from the people and passing them 
back into the jungle, and by couriers who knew the way to the State, District 
and MRLA camps. In the operations described, the troops had found it a 
waste of time to lie in ambush for these tiny HQs and platoons in the deep 
jungle, using only guess-work and without ‘advance precise information’. 
There was little hope of getting such information from the arrested village 
suppliers, simply because they never met the higher HQs and MRLA units. 
Special Branch HQs in Kuala Lumpur was therefore beginning to think in 
terms of an exploitation Phase - a Phase III — in which some of the more 
senior SEPs who had come in during Phase II would give ‘advance precise 
information’ about the movements of the higher HQs and MRLA platoons. 


This hope was realized with devastating effect between 1953 and 1955 ina 
series of highly successful operations in Pahang, which eliminated 80 per 
cent of the guerrillas in the State, enabling Emergency restrictions to be 
lifted over a large part of it, which was declared a White Area (see Chapter 
9). 


It was during these years that the pattern conceived by Latimer was 


refined and proved. 
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Chapter 15 
The Balance Sheet in 1963 


A Year of Decision 


1963 was a historic year for the two nations of Malaya and Singapore. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman's Alliance Party and Lee Kuan Yew's PAP were both firmly 
established and both were destined to remain in power without a break for 
the subsequent 20 years. Singapore achieved its independence from British 
rule in that year and merged with the already independent Malaya as part of 
The Federation of Malaysia. Although Singapore was to leave the Federation 
two years later, both Malaysia and Singapore have prospered, with two of 
the world's highest economic growth rates. Despite their ethnic mixtures 
there have been many fewer people killed in communal disturbances than in 
other countries with similar racial, tribal or religious mixtures. 

There are a number of reasons for these two success stories. In both 
countries historical accident and the pressure of events had thrown up a 
leader to match the hour; and both countries had endured and defeated a 
determined and highly professional attempt to impose on them a totalitarian 
communist system at birth. 

For both of these things Britain can fairly claim a share of the credit. As in 
almost all her colonies she had consciously built up cadres of able political 
leaders and administrative officials, giving them the education, the 
responsibility and the experience, shrewdly accepting that their popular 
support and thence the stability of their countries would depend upon their 
being seen to struggle for their independence and to win. 

Successive British Governments, both Labour and Conservative, had 
shown both resilience and finesse in defeating the Communist challenge 


which had led to most South East Asian countries having authoritarian 
governments of the right or left. Only Singapore and Malaya remain as 
genuine parliamentary democracies and it is no coincidence that they are 
both the most stable and the most successful in the region. 

These twenty years 1963-83 have not been without incident or without 
challenge: Confrontation with Indonesia (leading to the collapse of Sukarno, 
not of the Tunku); the collapse of the merger; the racial riots of 1964 
(Singapore) and 1969 (Kuala Lumpur); the resurgence of the Communist 
guerrilla organization in Malaysia; the collapse of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia and instability and disturbance in Indonesia, Burma, Thailand and 
The Philippines; and a world recession. The final chapters of this book will 
review these years but, since they represent a totally new era, it will be 
appropriate first, in this chapter, to gather together some of the lessons from 
the years of insurgency which ended with lifting of the Emergency 
Regulations in Malaya in 1960 and the triumph of Lee Kuan Yew in the 
struggle for power with the left wing faction of his own party in 1963. 


Urban and Rural Revolution 


The progress of events in Singapore and Malaya underlined the contrast 
between the techniques of urban and rural revolution. In Singapore the 
revolution was run by a very small cadre of party members, with a larger 
proportion of the people openly involved, but with very small loss of life. In 
the cities of the Federation, although most contained an overwhelming 
majority of Chinese, the revolution failed to get any appreciable hold at all, 
but in the Chinese villages and in the jungles around them there was a far 
bigger Party organization, with many fewer of the public openly involved, 
though with far more of them being killed than in Singapore. 

This reflects the contrasting fears and aspirations of city and rural people 
mentioned in Chapter_1. City people fear a collapse of order, of being 





without work, wages, food, water and other public utilities, and tend to rally 


to the government in face of excessive violence or disruption unless that 
government is manifestly less likely to be able to restore order than the 
revolutionaries — a stage never approached in Singapore. 

By contrast, the isolated rural Chinese such as the squatters and the rubber 
tappers at work had little answer and little hope of protection against the 
threat of murder, abduction and looting of their food stocks. To acquire 
support, therefore, the revolutionaries made these threats very real by killing 
those who resisted them. At the peak of the Emergency they killed many 
more civilians than soldiers, and of the civilians killed the overwhelming 
majority were Chinese. 

Although they remained separate until 1963, Singapore and the 
Federation would probably have stood or fallen together. Neither the British 
nor the Communists could for long have governed one without the other. 
The revolutionary efforts in both therefore proceeded concurrently, though 
with varying intensity and success. 

These variations were not laid down in any MCP Master Plan. The 
Communists in all areas worked towards standard aims as opportunity arose. 
Where they succeeded, like ants seeking a way over a belt of puddles, they 
exploited their success. Their members and supporters were less often 
motivated by specific instructions emanating from the Central Committee 
(whose communications were appallingly difficult and slow) as by the study 
of dogma which made up the greater part of the work of the cells, and 
which told them how best to act in any given situation. 

The MCP did, however, influence the priority of effort in city and 
countryside by switching more of its best members from one to the other, 
notably in 1945 and 1948. It must be asked whether this paid them and 
which field gave greater promise. 

The first change, in 1945, was probably wrong. Had the MCP maintained 
its thriving anti-Japanese guerrilla army, with its loyal rural Chinese support, 
faced by weak and discredited Malay local administrations the British would 
have found it remarkably difficult to have revived the tin and rubber 
industries and, had they failed, they would have probably been glad to 
abandon the Federation and Singapore. The factors which guided the MCP 


away from this choice were their lack of thought and preparation resulting 
from the sudden surprise ending of the war by the atomic bombs; the British 
‘penetration’ of their jungle army which they had accepted to help them 
fight the Japanese (though they could quickly have liquidated the men of 
Force 136 if they had planned to do so); the obvious delight of the great 
majority of the people of all races at the defeat of the Japanese and the end 
of the war, which was reflected in a joyful welcome for the British, with the 
hope they offered of a return to a better life; and the predominance in 
Communist theory at this time (before Mao Tse Tung's success) of the urban 
revolutionary strategy. 

With the re-establishment of British authority and of the British-managed 
tin and rubber industry, it may be that the MCP's cause was already lost by 
1948. They had by that time been effectively blocked in Singapore. Had they 
kept their rural organization intact from the war, and had they concentrated 
from 1945 to 1948 on weakening the tin and rubber industries and 
strengthening their hold on the workers in these industries instead of putting 
their effort into Singapore, the rural rebellion might have succeeded - 
particularly in view of the mistakes in military tactics made by the British up 
till 1952, and the initial weakness of the police intelligence service. 


The MCP Organization in Singapore 


The MCP in Singapore certainly put its money on a Leninist type of 
organization. More modern revolutionaries, particularly in Europe, have a 
great deal to learn from it, for their organizations in 1968 proved greatly 
inferior to that of the Singapore Communists from 1947 to 1956. Patrick 
Seale and Maureen McConville in French Revolution 1968 (London, Penguin 
1968) give a remarkable picture of the chaotic lack of organization and of the 
ineffectiveness of the many amateurish revolutionary movements 
attempting to rally popular support and provoke confrontation with the 


police in Paris in 1968. The end of that story — the rally of the mass of the 
people to the government — speaks for itself. 

The control of about half the trade unions by the SFTU, with its open and 
legal link with the MCP, was a strong start towards a parallel hierarchy, or 
Trotsky's ‘dual power’. So was the emergence of the SFSWU (for the unions) 
and the SCMSSU (for the students) in 1955-6. 

The revolutionary organization in the trade unions in 1947 was a model of 
how such things should be run. The three prongs: the open leaders and 
members of the legal Communist Party; the Party Groups of secret 
Communist members holding key posts in legal trade union committees; and 
the wholly secret party cell system, fostering and exploiting grievances on 
the shop floor, were screened from each other but were all controlled by the 
Town Committee. Strikes, as a result, were well timed and well co-ordinated 
with each other and with the political situation+ 

The organization for growth of the cell system downwards was also 
greatly strengthened and made more secure by the intermediate level of the 
Anti-British League. The sympathizer cells, which carried out the function of 
screening potential recruits, were always liable to contain turncoats or 
agents planted (or turned) by Special Branch. The Party cells themselves, 
however, were fully insulated from betrayal by these people because of the 
intermediate cells of ABL members who had proved their reliability by 
previous service in sympathizer cells. 

The student organization in the Chinese-language schools, as well as 
incorporating the ABL and sympathizer cell structure, also had an open 
structure greatly superior to that of most contemporary student 
organizations. In the open, there was a central and legal Committee in secret 
touch with a Party representative outside the school. This was the School 
Committee which, through its Standard Committee for each age group, 
ensured that boys sympathetic to its ideas were elected to most of the Class 
Monitor posts. At the grass roots, the open and seemingly laudable Tuition 
Cells fed promising boys across to be exposed to more direct indoctrination 
in the secret Hsueh Hsih cells, which in turn formed a source of members for 


sympathizers and ABL cells, which in turn had their link with the Party 
outside. 

The MCP in the Chinese-language schools had one great advantage not 
enjoyed by the schools and universities in the USA, Latin America, Europe 
and Japan — nor indeed by the present schools and universities in Singapore: 
because of the emotional appeal of Chinese culture, the starvation of 
Chinese-language schools in comparison with English-language schools, and 
the bias in favour of the English-educated in searching for jobs, the SCMSSU 
enjoyed the support of the great majority of the students in its schools, and 
those who did not want to support it had little option but to do so in face of 
this weight of public opinion, which took an aggressive form. 

This favourable public opinion, however, was created and developed by 
the organization as well as supporting it. 

The ability of the Party and its supporting organizations to attract and 
foster genuine idealism, particularly amongst the young, should not be 
underrated, and this was publicly conceded by Lee Kuan Yew at the crucial 
moment of his fight against Communism. A most convincing example of this 
idealism was the work of 'Hong', the Communist teacher at Ayer Baloi 
described in Chapter 4. 

The weakness of the organization lay in its own extremely tight security. 
Shortcomings were concealed from higher authority in order to safeguard 
reputations, and from subordinate cells in order to maintain confidence. In 
addition the information reaching members was scanty and slow due to the 
complex system of couriers and cut-out men. This resulted in members 
working in great obscurity and was a major cause, for example, of the fatal 
tactical errors made in the October 1956 riots and the events leading up to 
them. These contrast with the tactical successes of the government, the police 
and the army, whose officers were fully informed of what was happening. 


Achievements and Failures of the MCP in 


Singapore 


The aim of the MCP in Singapore up till 1955 was to oust the British colonial 
government and substitute a Communist one, in conjunction with a similar 
aim in the Federation of Malaya. During the transition stage to 
independence (1955-63) when the British were clearly on the way out, their 
aim became to capture control of the elected Singapore government, either 
by constitutional or revolutionary means. 

Both of those aims were perfectly feasible. The most promising years for 
the first were 1945-7; for the second, they were 1956-7 (to coincide with 
Malayan independence) and 1962 (to coincide with the end of British 
responsibility and of reserve powers of intervention). 

The Party failed in both aims, and achieved little in the way even of 
erosion of authority; so far from accelerating the British withdrawal and the 
final attainment of independence, it almost certainly retarded them. 

Its achievements were therefore no more than those of a football team 
which trains for a number of championship matches but loses every one. Yet 
that team might come within a single goal of winning, and the achievement 
of their preparation can be assessed by whether they can keep within 
striking range of victory, whether they can seize the chance of the vital goal 
if it comes, and whether they can hold the championship after they have 
won it. 

On this assessment the MCP organization in the trade unions in 1947 and 
1956 and in the Chinese schools in 1955-6 were of championship standard. 
The political organization was probably not, even when it seemed to be 
within a single vote of capturing power in 1962. 

But the MCP lost. It is therefore fair to ask whether they might have done 
better with wholly different training and tactics — and in particular whether 
they could have succeeded with the now more fashionable urban guerrilla 
philosophy of bringing about a popular rising by continuous demonstration, 
violence and dislocation, without the delays involved in building up an 
organization and fostering a revolutionary situation. In theory, such violence 
and dislocation, leading to bloody confrontation with foreign soldiers and 
foreign-officered police, could have resulted in such chaos that neither the 
Port of Singapore nor the British Military Base could have functioned, An 


intermediate stage might have been the granting of concessions to strikers, 
leading to a growing attraction of new members to the MCP-controlled 
union federations — the GLU, the SFTU and the SFSWU in turn — which 
would have enabled the Party to withhold labour wholly and at will from 
the Port and the Base. In their other overseas bases, once such facilities had 
ceased to be able to fulfil their function economically, the British had shewn 
realism in getting out —as they had in 1948 from Palestine, and in 1954 from 
the Suez canal - both times abandoning huge assets and supposedly vital 
strategic advantages. Had there been an abandonment of Singapore to the 
Communists in the 1940s or the 1950s, this would have carried with it a 
British abandonment of Malaya. 

The evidence suggests, however, that confrontation without organization 
would not have brought things to this stage in Singapore. First, because the 
army and the police were very strong, with ample reinforcements quickly 
available from the Federation (as was proved in the riots in October 1956, 
when six battalions were withdrawn from the Malayan jungle and appeared 
in Singapore within two days); secondly because neither the army nor the 
police could be penetrated or disaffected, since they were mainly manned by 
British, Gurkhas and Malays, none of whom had any reason to support a 
Chinese Communist revolution; thirdly because, with so much at stake in 
Malaya and in the port and military base in Singapore, the British would 
have fought far harder than they had fought in the Middle East, where many 
of the assets (notably the oil installations) were largely unaffected by the 
withdrawals; and fourthly because the majority of the Singapore Chinese, 
sensing all these things, and not wishing to throw away either British capital 
or law and order, would have rallied to the government rather than to the 
MCP in the face of a real threat of chaos, because the government always 
appeared the likelier of the two to be able to restore order. Premature 
violence and confrontation would have accelerated the arrest of the leaders 
and, without its organization behind it, the Party would have passed beyond 
hope of recovery. Returning to the football analogy, instead of losing 3-2 
they would have lost 10-nil. 


The Singapore Government's Handling of Violence 
and Coercion 


The government's most cost-effective and its most decisive weapon was its 
intelligence arm, the Police Special Branch. Its arrests in 1932 and its 
(supposed) planting of Lai Tek in 1934 weakened and poisoned the MCP 
almost from its birth. The arrest of the complete Singapore Town Committee 
in 1950 made the urban end of the revolution ineffective during the critical 
years of the guerrilla conflict in Malaya, and for some time afterwards. The 
intelligence cover in the Chinese schools in 1955 proved to be an adequate 
counter to a dangerous and powerfully united organization with tremendous 
potential for sympathetic confrontation. And the Special Branch swoop on 
the SFSWU was the decisive stroke in defeating the rioters in October 1956. 

The government's choice and timing of counter revolutionary legislation 
were also sensible. The 1948 Trade Union Ordinance, the State of Emergency 
in 1948 and the action against the SCMSSU and the SFSWU in 1955-6 were 
all good examples of this. 

Police organization and techniques, after their failures in the 1950 Hertogh 
riots, provided a model that has been studied by many other police forces.2 
The far-sighted contingency planning in 1956 for ‘Operation PHOTO' 
(‘Failure of Talks Operation’) paid big dividends, and in the execution of the 
Operation the joint police/army control, the police radio car system, the 
timely deployment of military road-blocks and roof top observation posts, 
the use of helicopters and the handling of Public Relations were all excellent. 
Many of these techniques developed in the Singapore riots of 1956 were 
clearly recognizable in the British Army's handling of the initial disturbances 
in Northern Ireland in 1969-70. 

The image of the soldiers as peacekeepers rather than as killers was 
remarkable in the circumstances but it was founded on fact. The deployment 
of the army in the Hertogh riots in 1950 quickly ended the bloodshed. 
Thereafter, the army did not kill or lose a single man (though the navy killed 


one) in Singapore. Their appearance on the streets in October 1956 was 
undoubtedly greeted with relief by the majority of the population. 

The government's timing in the riot situations themselves was also good. 
A notable example was the dispersal of the crowd outside the Chinese High 
School on the night of 25 October and the clearance of the schools without 
an audience at dawn next day. 

With such a high standard of play on the day the government deserved to 
win, but this excellence has perhaps undeservedly overshadowed the 
performance of the MCP. 


Lee Kuan Yew 


Lee Kuan Yew has a place in history as one of the only politicians who 
marched to power arm in arm with Communists, and managed to discard 
them. He also inherited the British peacekeeping (or, some would say, 
suppressive) apparatus and techniques and continued to use them to good 
effect. Since he has had independent power, there has been no country in 
South East Asia with such a proportionately low rate of death and damage in 
riots and disturbances. He consolidated his position and his prospects with an 
equally high record of administrative achievement, in housing, education 
and economic development. Though there were some stirrings amongst his 
intellectuals, there is no doubt that the majority of Singaporeans were with 
him in heart and mind. 


The Communists’ Balance Sheet in the Village War 
in Malaya 


Like their comrades in Singapore, the guerrillas and their supporters in the 
jungles and the villages of the Federation were defeated, though they 


salvaged a good deal from their defeat — enough to revive their campaign if 
circumstances became propitious. They would not be the first remnant of a 
beaten army to survive and come back to win. 

About their dedication and faith in final victory there can be no doubt. 
The fortitude of the tiny bands of guerrillas, such as those in Yong Peng 
(Chapter 10) and Segamat (Chapter 13) which held out for six or twelve 
months against the concentrated efforts of twenty or even sixty times their 








strength of soldiers, when to all appearances the war was lost, must rank 
high in the annals of human endurance. 

The biggest achievement of the MCP in the Federation, therefore, was 
their refinement of the art of survival in the latter years of the Emergency, 
1954-60. Though they were much inspired by the example of Mao Tse Tung, 
who had recovered from the agonies of 1934 to rule China in 1949, their 
circumstances were very different. After the long march, Mao's republic in 
Yenan was well populated but out of range of effective interference by the 
Kuomintang forces. The MCP guerrillas, on the other hand, were in virtually 
unpopulated jungle, but within a few miles of strong government forces. In 
China the armies on both sides and all the population were Chinese. In 
Malaya there was a strong interracial flavour and, though this helped the 
MCP to rally the Chinese population against the British, Gurkha and Malay 
security forces, it did deny them the chance of penetrating and suborning the 
army and the police — as was done so effectively in China, and as it was 
earlier in Russia and later in Cuba. 

Chin Peng's guerrillas, having at first tried to apply Mao's theories too 
rigidly to their very different environment, later devised their own 
techniques for survival. They made best use of the dense jungle to remain 
intact within easy walking range of their supporters, and developed the most 
intensive security discipline to avoid detection and betrayal. 

After 1954 they showed a rare understanding of the real function of the 
guerrilla revolutionary which was to indoctrinate the people and organize 
their support, and they judged this to be more important than destroying the 
government forces — the reverse of Debray's philosophy. As their jungle 


strength was eroded, the combat units were milked to keep the political 
organization up to strength. 

Unlike their comrades in Vietnam, the MCP guerrillas had no ‘active 
sanctuary’ on their borders — such as China provided for the Vietminh and 
North Vietnam for the Vietcong. The Thai Border offered reasonable 
immunity for Chin Peng's command and training base, but it was not a 
practical channel for weapons and supplies. Nor (because of the distance 
from China) was coastal shipping. The MCP had therefore to rely on local 
sources: captured weapons from the army and police and supplies from the 
villagers. This, in fact, was a blessing in disguise, because there were always 
plenty of guns, with ammunition to fit, within range of their raiding parties, 
and because the people who were persuaded to give them food and other 
supplies were committed and involved. It is significant that, until the North 
Vietnamese Army entered South Vietnam in force in 1965, the Vietcong 
relied on similar sources for 90 per cent of their equipment4 

Did the MCP miss a chance of victory in 1948? Perhaps they did. They had 
certainly missed one in 1945-6 when they weakened their rural organization 
to concentrate on the cities. In 1948 they belatedly attempted to disrupt the 
rubber and tin industries, but they paid the price paid by so many 
revolutionaries before them of having an inadequate organization for 
popular support. The popular rising they hoped for never came. 

Perhaps they could have driven out the British by other means. Their 
violence was directed against Chinese 'collaborators' rather than against the 
British themselves: from June till October 1948 almost all the 223 civilians 
they killed were Chinese, and only 17 were Europeans. They no doubt 
calculated that widespread murders of British rubber planters and tin miners 
would have provoked more violent British reaction and reinforcement. They 
may well have been right, but it is doubtful whether the rubber and tin 
industries could have survived unrestricted attacks on its British managers, 
the nature of whose work made them extremely vulnerable. With the 
managers decimated or unable to supervise their industries, the financial 
losses might have been so great that the companies, and then the British 
government, might have decided that Malaya would never again provide a 


sound economic investment, and that some kind of political solution leading 
to a withdrawal would be wise. 

This is by no means certain. The British have historically been stubborn in 
the face of this kind of personal violence; more so than against other tactics 
such as sabotage or withdrawal of labour - which the MCP could have 
organized successfully in the tin and rubber industries in 1945-6 had they 
tried to do so. Having failed to do this, they may have missed their only 
other chance of outright victory by their forbearance from wholesale murder 
of Europeans in 1948. By 1949 the six-fold crash expansion of the police and 
the pouring of more British troops into Malaya had taken away this last 
chance, however slender, of quick success. 

The wholesale murder of Chinese, however, did not show any similar 
promise of victory, and the MCP were wise to turn away from it in October 
1951. Though they never looked like building up the support they needed 
from the public except by violence, their relative forbearance probably 
helped them to survive without inflicting scars on the rural Chinese which 
would have been held against them in the 1960s and 1970s and beyond. If, 
one day, Malaya, including Singapore, becomes a Communist-oriented 
Chinese dominated country, history may credit Chin Peng's success in 
surviving on the borders of Malaya, leaving little bitterness behind him in 
the Chinese villages, as a decisive factor. 


The Government’s Response 


The government's achievements in the Federation are easier to perceive 
since they defeated their enemy and drove him right out of the country, even 
if they did not leave him quite dead; and they did this with astonishingly 
little loss of life and little damage to the country. 

One of their most important contributions to the art of counter-insurgency 
is recorded in the comprehensive 150-page system of Emergency 
Regulations, as finally amended in 1953. This book contains the essence of 


the legal provisions which five years of experience had proved necessary in 
order to prevent the guerrillas from obtaining effective support from the 
people in the villages —- a bible of population control. The regulations for 
registering the village population and the resettlement of the squatters were 
of special importance and were implemented with determination, sense and 
skill. 

Through the public acceptance of resettlement was greatly assisted by the 
boom in the price of rubber arising from the Korean War, a more important 
factor was the decision not to move the settlers into any New Village until 
enough constables had been trained to man a police post inside the village, 
day and night. This was not done in Vietnam, where in many villages people 
who actively helped the government had no protection from the Vietcong's 
‘man with a knife’ at night, with obvious results. 

Village security was the firm base on which the government campaign 
was built in Malaya. It depended upon the integrity of each small police 
post, which was in turn dependent on the army to ensure that it was not 
attacked with overwhelming force. 

Also dependent on this security was the establishment and integrity of the 
elected village government and rural and community development. Village 
security and village development were vital planks in the propaganda 
platform which eventually convinced the rural Chinese that the government 
could win, and that it was in their interest for it to do so. 

Also worthy of note is the system of command and control which the 
government developed in 1950. After nearly two years of weak and divided 
command, General Briggs arrived as Director of Operations and introduced 
the State and District War Executive Committees, on which the responsible 
civil official, police and military commanders conducted operations jointly 
under the chairmanship of the civilian. It was a further two years before the 
Director of Operations (in the person of General Templer) was given full 
power over all these resources at the top. In the later stages, after 
Independence, a British Director of Operations and a British Army 
Commander worked under the direction of the elected Malayan ministers. 


If the decisive defensive element was village security, the decisive 
offensive element was intelligence. The Police Special Branch was British led 
but employed Chinese officers to handle Chinese agents, and was probably 
the most efficient of its kind in the world. By the mid 1950s, the great 
majority of guerrillas were known by name, and Special Branch had 
acquired photographs of most of them from others who had been captured, 
or from their relatives in the villages. The handling of agents and 
surrendered guerrillas was outstandingly successful. The offer of very large 
rewards — paid only for information which led to the death or capture of a 
wanted man — was an important factor here, but equally important was the 
psychological treatment of the Chinese defectors (whether guerrillas or their 
supporters) which successfully induced them to betray their comrades. 

The government technique for acquiring intelligence reached a degree of 
complexity and refinement which offers a useful example for future 
governments trying to dig out the roots of a guerrilla insurgency, though it 
must be viewed in the context of the particular circumstances prevailing in 
Malaya. Important amongst these were the proximity of the jungle to the tin 
mines and rubber estates, the fact that the rural economy was mainly based 
on cash crops and not on food, and that such rice as grew locally was almost 
entirely grown by Malays, who were hostile to the rebellion. 

This technique, which depended on exploiting the reliance of the guerrillas 
on rice which had to be smuggled out of the Chinese villages and turning a 
proportion of the smugglers into police agents, was described in Chapters 11, 
12 and 13. A significant point was the very small number of food smugglers 
who needed to be turned into agents to bring success. For example, in the 
Segamat District before Operation COBBLE, there were only 4 registered 
Special Branch agents who were able to betray the guerrillas by giving 
advanced information about them. The process of arresting and turning food 
supplies yielded another 11, bringing the total to only 15. And this was in a 
district containing some 37,000 people of whom 21,000 were Chinese, in 
which over 500 police and 1,200 soldiers were concentrated in an attempt to 
root out about 30 guerrillas in a federal priority operation. 


Such federal priority operations were like sledge-hammers cracking nuts — 
but they did crack them. Nevertheless, some nuts were cracked by less 
ponderous weapons in ‘framework operations’ like the one described in 
Chapter 14. In these too, however, the decisive factor was intelligence. 

Praise is also due to the government's strategy of dealing first with the 
areas in which the MCP were weakest, so that these could then be lightly 
policed while overwhelming strength could be concentrated on the really 
hard nuts at the end. Coupled with this was the 'White Area’ policy, under 
which risks were taken in lifting restrictions from areas which had been dealt 
with so that the population felt that they were rewarded for their 
cooperation, and trusted; also so that the people of neighbouring districts, 
envying their freedom, were encouraged to emulate them. 

But the real key to the government's success was that it concentrated its 
attention on the people in the villages rather than on the guerrillas, whom 
they regarded as clandestine political organizers rather than fighters. This is 
just how the MCP regarded them, as do most Communist parties — but not 
all governments. 


Leninism or the New Left? 


As in Singapore, the Communist guerrillas in Malaya lost their battle. Would 
they have done better if they had followed the guerrilla philosophy of Regis 
Debray? If instead of tying themselves to a support organization based on 
particular villages, the guerrillas had operated as mobile focos; buzzing like 
bees, cohesive around the swarm but with the swarm moving to evade the 
swipes of soldiers; hoping that the other insects (i.e. the rural Chinese) would 
have been inspired by the activity of the bees to buzz spontaneously around 
the foco, wherever it moved? And would the government and its soldiers 
and police have been stung to death? 

As in Singapore, all the evidence suggests otherwise. Whenever a guerrilla 
branch under intense military pressure shifted from its area and broke its 


links with its known supporters in the villages, Communist support in that 
area never revived. The faithful lost heart, and the reluctant were thankful to 
be off the hook. If the guerrillas came back, one of these people would 
usually betray them. If they tried to create links with other villages they got 
little response, became hungry and dispirited, and eventually dispersed — the 
weaker ones to surrender (if not forestalled by execution) and the stronger 
ones to join other branches. Had the MCP followed the theories of the New 
Left, they would not have won, nor would they have held on for twelve 
years. 

How far is evidence from Malaya valid in general? Probably considerably 
more so than that from Cuba (the sole success on which Debray's theories 
are based) and certainly more so than that put forward by other theorists 
who can claim no basis of success at all. The MCP were not badly placed in 
1948, The government forces were weak and ill prepared, with little previous 
experience of fighting against guerrillas in the jungle. The Malays, though 
hostile to a Chinese takeover, were weakly organized and shamed by the 
Japanese occupation. The MCP had three years of wartime experience, and 
tremendous prestige. The rural Chinese were generally prepared to support 
them, and many of them dedicated to doing so. The Chinese are a tough and 
brave people. It would be hard to find better material for a popular rising, 
but they failed to rise in 1948 because the MCP had allowed their rural 
organization to lapse. 

Debray's claim that the Cuban people rose spontaneously to Castro's tiny 
foco in the Sierra Maestra without any cadre organization amongst them is 
itself suspect. They did not give effective support to Castro until the morale 
of the government officials and soldiers in the provinces was withering on 
the vine as a result of the rotting of its roots in Havana. The people 
responded to Castro's leadership when they acquired a sense of impunity, 
when their fears and dislike of the officials and soldiers had turned into 
contempt. But the rotting of the roots of Batista's regime was primarily due, 
not to Castro's rural guerrillas, but to a combined Communist and radical 
liberal movement in Havana. 


Though the MCP failed both in Singapore and in the Federation of 
Malaya, the conclusion is that their excellent organization brought them 
nearer to victory than if they had tried to operate without it, by violence and 
confrontation in the cities and with mobile guerrilla focos, not linked to 
villages, in the jungle. 

Their relatively narrow defeat was due more to the skill of the 
governments and their forces than to MCP shortcomings. The Party has 
continued to function, mainly on orthodox lines, both in West and East 
Malaysia and in a lower key through front organizations in Singapore but 
with very little success, so the aftermath of the conflicts of the 1940s and 
1950s brought relative peace and prosperity to both countries. This 
aftermath, and the prospects for the future, are the subject of Part III of this 
book. 
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